

















LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 300.—16 FEBRUARY, 1850. 


From the Spectator. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. CHALMERS.* 


Peruars of all the divines who were connected 
with an establishment, or who observed the deco- 
rum of a settled church, Dr. Chalmers was the 
most widely popular. The great divines of the 
Anglican Church, and some of the great Noncon- 
formists, were as well known, if not more influ- 
ential; but their celebrity and their influence orig- 
inated partly in politics, lay or ecclesiastical. 
They lived in troubled times; they were perse- 
cuted themselves, or, it may be, were occasionally 
engaged in persecuting others; and in fact were 
essentially party leaders in periods of violence. 


Wesley and Whitefield, like many Romanist saints, | 


were not only missionaries but mob orators, who, 
though belonging to the established Church, set 
its decorums at defiance. The name of Chalmers, 
too, was popular beyond his own country; and 
though it had not in England the same weight that 
it possessed in Scotland, he was regarded relig- 
iously by large numbers in the church, as well as 


by most members of the different denominations. | 


Robertson’s name was as widely known, but Ars 
repute was literary. And we exclude from our 
estimate the party use the tories made of Chalmers 
about the time of the Reform fever, when they 
ostentatiously patronized his lectures in favor of 
church establishments. 

One source of Dr. Chalmers’ reputation is to 
be found in his style, which had all the force and 
popularity of the platform, without its obvious 
mechanism, its tiresome mannerism, its lahored 
efforts, and its ‘‘ damnable iteration."’ Perhaps, 
indeed, he was the founder of the modern schoo! 
of platform oratory ;, but, in addition to the genius 
and character of an original, he had strength and 
fertility of thought, great fluency, and a natural 
earnestness of feeling. His peculiarities were 
not professional affectations, but odd habits. The 
manner of Scottish and dissenting pulpit oratory 
is 80 different from that of the Anglican Church, 
that the introduction of science into Christian dis- 
courses by Chaliners had to nonconformists all the 
effect of novelty. 


of necessity wanted the new and living sci- 
ence—the chemistry, the botany, the geology — 
with which Chalmers varied, illustrated, and en- 
forced his discourses. ‘These features, however, 
were material or formal—such things as could be 
and were imitated by others when the pattern was 
given them. ‘The secret of Chalmers’ hold upon 
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And had the junction been | 
more common even with Anglican divines, they | 





mankind was in his own genial nature ; to which 
Dryden’s lines might be applied— 
I have a sou] that, like an ample shield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 

This, which approaches rhodomontade as a general 
proposition, had much reality as regarded Chal- 
mers. Full as he might be, he was always ready 
to learn, or to do, something beyond. And he 
brought to his arguments, his actions, or his 
| Views, an earnestness and a vividness which were 
always spirited and forceful, if they sometimes 
| passed into angry invective in earlier life, and at 
| all times had a tendency to wander into exuber- 
}ance. ‘There was, too, achildlike simplicity about 
| him, that won by its contrast with his massy force. 
| The life of this great patriarch of the Scottish 
Church is brought down in the volume before us 
to the call of Mr. Chalmers to Glasgow, the first 
seat of his national popularity ; the book closing 
| with his farewell sermon at his first parish, Ki!- 
| many, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 





Future 
volumes and coming years may introduce the 
reader to greater works than Chalmers had hitherto 
attained, and present him much more prominently 
before the world’s eye ; but they can hardly be so 
important as regards the formation of his character, 
or contain matter of more biographical interest. 
That the child is father of the man was especially 
true of Chalmers. A family feeling, where per- 
haps religion and ambition pretty equally mingled, 
early designed him for the pulpit ; but Nature had 
‘formed his genius in the natal hour’ for that 
vocation. Long before he could have formed any 
idea of the ministerial duties, or comprehended the 
simplest doctrines of Christianity, he had entered 


. upon his future calling. 


| The sister of one of his school-fellows at An- 
struther still remembers breaking in upen her 
brother and him ina room to which they had re- 
ured together, and finding the future great pulpit 
orator (then avery little boy) standing upon a chair 
and preaching most vigorously to his single auditor 
below. He had not only resolved to be a minister 
—he had fixed upon his first text—‘* Let brotherly 
love continue.” 


| ‘To show how this early bias was trained and 
| fashioned, is one of the chief and most interesting 
| features of Dr. Hanna's volume. Many biograph 
ical and family cireumstances, and many sketches 
of Scottish life, are intermingled with it; but the 
picture of Chalmers’ mind, from his childirh 
school-days, throng a boyhood careless of leara- 
ing, a youth sceptical of revealed religion alto- 
gether, and an early manhood in which scholastic 
and scientific ambition overpowered a cold ani 
formal belief in the logic of Christianity, forms the 
principal figure of the piece, round which al! 
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other topics are grouped in subordinate, though 
often considerable interest. Luckily, the journals 
and correspondence of Chalmers allowed his men- 
tal life to be more fully displayed than is often the 
case even with religious men of his eminence and 
activity ; while family papers, and the reminis- 
cences of relations, friends, admirers, and the pub- 
licly recorded actions of Chalmers himself, furnish 
ample materials for the outward life. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers was born in 1780, the 
sixth son of a family of fourteen. His father was 
a ship-owner and general merchant of Anstruther, 
a smal] seaport on the eastern coast of Fife. The 
family was of a very religious turn; and the 
light and Jax idea Thomas at first entertained of 
the duties of the ministry, and his postponement 
of them to schemes of scientific and literary dis- 
tinction, were in after years a source of uneasiness 
to his father, as well as a cause of remonstrance. 
At a very early age Thomas went off to school, to 
escape the cruelties of a nurse; and remained 
there till he became a student of St. Andrew’s 
University, when only in his twelfth year. At 
school he had been more conspicuous for a glee- 
some aptness for play, and the power of doing his 
tasks if he chose, than for any real acquisitions. 
The lax system of admission in the Scottish uni- 
versities allowed Master Thomas to become a stu- 
dent when English spelling and grammar were yet 
to seek, and his Latin was what Ben Jonson de- 
scribes Shakspeare’s ‘‘ small ;’’ nor for the first 
two years did he apply much, or, to speak prop- 
erly, he was not made to apply much, to study. 
This sketch of the doings at St. Andrews, by a 
class-fellow, exhibits a neglect and laxity that may 
more than vie with Gibbon’s picture of Oxford 
forty years earlier. 


In November, 1791, whilst not yet twelve years 
of age, accompanied by his elder brother William, 
he enrolled himself as a student in the United Col- 
lege of St. Andrews. He had but one contempo- 
rary there who had entered college at an earlier 
age, John, Lord Campbell ; and the two youngest 
students became each, in future life, the most dis- 
tinguished in his separate sphere. However it may 
have been in Lord Campbell's case, in Dr. Chal- 
mers extreme youth was not compensated by any 
prematureness or superiority of preparation. A 
letter written to his eldest brother, James, during 
the summer which succeeded his first session at col- 
lege, is still preserved—the earliest extant speci- 
men of his writing. It abounds in errors both in 
orthography and grammar, and abundantly proves 
that the work of learning to write his own tongue 
with ordinary correctness had still to be begun. 
His knowledge of the Latin language was equally 
defective ; unfitting him during his first two ses- 
sions to profit, as he might otherwise have done, 
from the prelections of that distinguished philo- 
sophical grammarian, Dr. John Hunter, who was 
then the chief ornament of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. ‘‘ My first acquaintance with Dr. Chal- 
mers,’’ writes the Reverend Mr. Miller, ‘‘ was in 
November, 1791; when we entered the University 
of St. Andrews together. He was at that time 
very young, and volatile, and boyish, and idle in 
his habits, and, like the rest of us in those days, 





but ill prepared by previous education for reaping 
the full benefit of a college course. I think that 
during the first two sessions a great part of his 
time must have been occupied (as mine was) in 
boyish amusements, such as golf, foot-ball, and 
particularly hand-ball ; in which latter he was re- 
markably expert, owing to his being left-handed.”’ 


Something he must have picked up from the 
common exercises of the place ; but it was not til] 
his third session—1793—’94—that his ‘ intelleo- 
tual birth-time’’ took its date. And the first sei- 
ence to which he applied himself was mathemat- 
ies. Soon afterwards, ethics and politics engaged 
his attention; and the family faith, political and 
religions, received a considerable shock in the per- 
son of its sixth child, from Godwin’s Political Jus- 
tice. ‘To the toryism of his father he soon re- 
turned, scared probably by the atrocities of the 
French Revolution. His religious scepticism wae 
of longer duration, and was strengthened some 
years afterwards by the perusal of the Systéme de 
la Nature. Yet his scepticism was not of the cold 
and abstract character of his masters; he had 
none of the bigoted prejudices which rendered 
some of the infidels of that time as violent as fa- 
natics. The genial nature of Chalmers came to 
his aid; had he not been converted, first to an 
historical and logical Christianity, next to Evan- 
gelism, he might have anticipated by half a cen 
tury the kindly philosophy and spiritual Theism 
that have of late years arisen. Even while at St. 
Andrews, in his seventeenth year, with unsettled 
opinions, the student's prayers he offered up in 
public excited the attention of the ‘** town.” 


It was then the practice at St. Andrews, that all 
the members of the University assembled daily in 
the public hall for marning and evening prayers. 
which were conducted by the theological students. 
The hall was open to the public, but in general the 
invitation was not largely accepted. In his first 
theological session it came by rotation to be Dr. 
Chalmers’ turn to pray. His prayer, an amplifica- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, clause by clause consec- 
utively, was so originally and yet so eloquently 
worded, that universal wonder and very general 
admiration were excited by it. ‘1 remember 
still,’ writes one who was himself an auditor, 
‘after the lapse of fifty-two years, the powerful 
impression made by his a in the Prayer Hall, 
to which the people of St. Andrews flocked when 
they knew that Chalmers was to pray. ‘The won- 
derful flow of eloquent, vivid, ardent description of 
the attributes and works of God ; and still more, 
perhaps, the astonishingly harrowing delineation of 
the miseries, the horrid cruelties, immoralities, and 
abominations inseparable from war, which always 
came in more or less in connection with the bloody 
warfare in which we were engaged with France, 
called forth the wonderment of the hearers. He 
was then only sixteen years of age, yet he showed 
a taste and ity for composition of the mom 
glowing and eloquent kind. Even then, his style 
was very much the same as at the period when he 
attracted so much notice and made such powerfol 
impression in the pulpit and by the press.”’ 

or the cultivation of his talent for composition 
he was largely indebted to debating societies formed 
among the students. During the session 1793-4, 
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he had been admitted as a member of the Political | 


Society ; and on his entering the Divinity Hall in) 
November, 1795, he was enrolled in the books of 
the Theological Society. 


He continued at St. Andrews University till he | 


was eighteen ; when he quitted it to take the office 
of a tutor, being unwilling to remain longer as a) 


burden to his father. His age, according to south-| 
ern notions, was juvenile, though not so in Scot-| 
land; but he bore himself with dignity, and (what | 
was harder for him) with temper, in a difficult | 
position. The pupils were ten in number; the 
family had formed a low opinion of a tator’s 
office ; his predecessor had succumbed to their 
estimate of himself, and had also curried favor 
with the ladies by allowing some improper indul- 
gences to the pupils, which Chalmers was not the 
person todo. The consequence was, a series of 
petty and irritating annoyances, which the youth- 
ful tutor thus sums up in a letter to his father—a 
pradent man, who seems to have feared that his 
son’s impetuosity was carrying hii too far. 


November 6, 1798. 

Dear Fatuer—I am sorry to think there is any- 
thing in my last letter to make you suspect any im- | 
proper reserve on my part towards the family. | | 
can assure you their conduct towards me is univer- 
sally disapproved. I never have yet mentioned 
particulars to you; but do you think I can feel 
agreeably from being thought unworthy of supping 
in the same room with the family’? My pupils 
often have this privilege when there is company, 
whilst I, regarded as inferior to them, have supper 
in my own room. [am sure they would consider 
themselves affronted if any persons in the town were 
to ask me along with them to their houses. I am 
sometimes asked by myself, but never with the fam- 
ily. When there is company, I am on a very infe- 
rior footing indeed. I have been frowned upon for 
speaking, as if I were thought unworthy of joining 
in the conversation. ‘To be sure, this does not give 
offence in so high a degree when they are by them- | 
selves; but do you imagine that I am to take ad- 
vantage of this privilege, as if I was glad of the 
favor, and thought myself honored by their conde- 
scension’ ‘This is what the reserve I spoke of in 
my last letter chiefly consists in. I would never 
allow myself to do anything rude, to give a morose 
and uncivil answer, or fail in any of the attentions 
which common discretion or common politeness 
required. I know that there are some people who, 
impetuous about trifles, take fire at every little 
thing, and make a great fuss about their dignity and 
their respect. But I would ever distinguish be- 
tween such a silly, contemptible dignity, and that 
dignity which is never offended but when it has just 
grounds of offence; and though I have a strong 
feeling of such a distinction, yet I don’t feel that it 
is incumbent on me to speak, when by so doing Lam 
exposed to careless, neglectful answers, and would 
show that I gladly catch at the honor of their con- 
versation. My present treatment has given me a 
disgust at the situation of a tutor. I can assure 
you that my place at present is not nearly so eligi- 

le or respectable as the schoolmaster’s at Anster. 
I know that I could be in that situation ; but] know 
likewise that it would hurt you and my other friends, 
and I shall be far removed from you before I enter 
into such a situation. 

1 am yours affectionately, 

















Tuomas CHALMERS. 
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After trying in vain to brook the indignities to 
which he was subjected, Thomas Chalmers 


| resigned his post, towards the end of the year— 


1798. Inthe early part of 1799 he returned to 
St. Andrews, and obtained a license to preach the 
gospel as a probationer. 


Some difficulties were raised against its being 
received. He had completed his nineteenth year, 
whereas presbyteries were not wont to take stu- 
dents upon probationary trials till they had attained 
the age of twenty-one. It happily oceurred that 
one of his friends in the Presbytery fell upon the 
old statute of the church which ordains ‘* that* 
none be admitted to the ministry before they be 
twenty-five years of age, except such as for rare 
and singular qualities shall be judged by the Gen- 
eral and Provincial Assembly to be meet and worthy 
thereof.’? Under cover of the last clause of this 
statute, and translating its more dignified phrase- 
ology into terms of commoner use, his friend — 
pleaded for Mr. Chalmers’ reception as “a lad 
0’ pregnant puirts."’ The plea was admitted ; 
and, after the usual formalities, he was licensed as 
a preacher of the gospel, on the 31st July, 1799. 
It was one of the tales of his earlier life which he 


| was in the habit in later years of playfully repeat- 


ing, that such a title had been so early given to 
him, and such a dispensation as to age had been 
granted. 

For some time the young candidate for the 
ministry did little in the way of preaching. He 
went to Liverpool on a visit to one of his broth- 
ers, who was in business at that place; and 
there, or rather at Wigan on an incidental excur- 
sion, preached his first sermon. After some two 
years of mixed excursion and study, he became, 
in 1801, assistant-minister in the parish of Cavers. 
He went through the duty properly and satisfac- 
torily ; so much so, indeed, that in the year fol- 
lowing he was appointed minister of the parish 
of Kilniany. But his heart was not altogether in 
his work; he panted after literary fame and 
academie distinction. In addition to his office in 
the church, he ‘became assistant to the Professor 
of Mathematies at St. Andrews—rather with the 
misgivings of his father; but for some years it 
was a maxim with Thomas that the parish duty 
of a minister could be discharged in two days of 
each week. In his mathematical teaching he was 
as original as in everything else. He sought to 
stimulate the attention of his pupils by enforcing 
the utility of mathematics, and the certainty of 
their attainment by diligence, in a style so rich 
and copious as to alarm the professor. That 
facundia, coupled with a misunderstanding on a 
public day, in which the copia verborum of Chal- 
mers was used in something like defiance of the 
authorities, caused his dismissal. This looked 
like tyranny to the pastor of Kilmany—a thing 
he conld never away with; he also thought it an 
attempt to monopolize education ; and he deter- 
mined to beard the lions in their dens, by starting 
a rival course of mathematical lectures. The 
authorities, and the townsmen who depended on 
the anthorities, were aghast at such audacity ; but 
some few patronized the opposition lecturer, and 
had he persisted he might have done the antici- 
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pated mischief; but the dispute involved him in 
troubles and brawls, one of which he thus records 
in his journal. 


I have certain information of Dr. R. giving the 
impression that | broke faith with him. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9.—Wrote yesterday to Dr. 
R., respecting an impression he had given to my 
prejudice. No answer to-day. 

Thursday, Nov. 10.—Received an evasive an- 
swer from Dr. R. My reply sent back in an 
insulting manner, without any answer, though 
opened, and with a message that he wished no 
more lines from me. 

Friday, Nov. 11.—Went to Dr. R. on the street 
between ten and eleven, a. M., and said to him, that 
I was sorry, from the proceedings of last night, to 
be under the necessity of pronouncing him the au- 
thor of a false and impudent calumny. Called W. 
V. to witness, arid repeated before him the same | 
words. W. V. said that | ought to be proseeuted. | 
Dr. R. left me in great agitation, saying, ** 1 wall | 
prosecute him.” 

Monday, Nov. 14.—Heard James Hunter say | 
that Dr. R. met him at twelve on Friday much | 
agitated. He said that | had called him a notorious | 
liar, both to himself and in W. V.’s hearing. | 
Hear of advice having been sent for to Edinburgh | 
on the subject of me and Dr. R. in consequence of 
his having consulted the society. 





When Chalmers had done enough for honor, 
the versatility of his genius carried him to other 
studies. He gave a course of lectures on chem- 
istry, which excited so much attention and attained 
so much popularity that they were repeated in 
several places: he entered upon geology, and at 
that early stage defended the science from the 
charge of infidelity brought against it—broadly 
laying down the rule, that *‘ the writings of Moses 
do not fix the antiquity of the globe; if they fix 
anything at all, it is only the antiquity of the 
species.’’ Chemistry and geology were followed 
by the study of botany and political economy. 
He was also involved in a practical and theoreti- 
cal controversy. Some of the clergy of his 
Presbytery determined to proceed against him for 
non-residence. ‘The effort failed, and Chalmers 
was victorious ; having in the course of the dis- 
pute published a pamphlet, which, after his con- 
version, and he felt it his duty to treat others as 
he had been treated, he tried to suppress. His 
literary as well as his clerical reputation gradu- 
ally extended. He was engaged in one or two 
reviews; he published a volume on_ political 
economy ; and he wrote the article ‘* Christianity”’ 
for Dr. Brewster's Encyclopedia. For eight or 
nine years, however, his activity was out of relig- 
ion. Deaths in his family, and a severe illness 
which brought himself and death face to face, 
induced more serious thoughts. On his recovery 
he took new views of the sinfulness of man’s 
mature and the necessity of justification ; but he 
only emerged into the meridian light of Evangel- 
ism after a mental struggle (in the beginning of 
which he thought grace might be dispensed with) 
that endured from November, 1809, to December, 





1810. Henceforth, literary and scientific fame 
were subordinate to his efforts as a minister of the; 
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gospel. The idea of eternity was ever present to 
his mind, as a motive principle of action; not 
gloomily, but ardently and according to his genial 
temperament. ‘The energy which had hitherte 
diffused itself into many currents now flowed in 
the channel of pulpit and practical devotion, 
becoming deeper and stronger for the concentra- 
tion. But ‘‘ even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires’’*—he thought he might retain political 
economy, as he somewhat naively writes in his 
journal. 


August 21st.—Have conceived the idea of aban- 
doning severe mathematics, and expending my 
strength upon theological studies. Eminence in 
two departments is scarcely attainable. Let me 
give my main efforts to religion, and fill up my 
evenings with miscellaneous literature. ‘The saeri- 
fice is painful, but I must not harass and enfeeble 
my mind with too much anxiety ; and let me leave 
myself entire for all those discussions which are 
connected with the defence of Christianity, the ex- 
position of its views, and the maintenance of its 
interests as affected by the politics or philosophy 
of the times. The business of our Courts and the 
dignity of our Establishment will of course afford 
4 most animating subject for the joint exercise of 
speculation and activity. O my God, prosper me 
in all my laudable undertakings, and let ‘Thy glory 
and the good of mankind be the uttermost concern 
of my heart. Political economy touches upon relig- 
ious establishments, and a successful or origina}! 
speculation in this department may throw an éclat 
over my ceclesiastical labors. 


The employment ef his varied acquirements 
and extraordinary energy upon one subject, gave 
Chalmers more fame than he might perhaps have 
acquired had he continued to disperse his powers. 
His reputation as a pulpit orator grew apace ; 
while he had, in the Bible Society, the manage- 
ment of the poor, and the public business of the 
church, enough to give stimulus to his mind, and 
to bring him before the public in a larger capac- 
ity than that of parish minister. The conse- 
quence was, his removal to Glasgow, under cir- 
cumstances of great independence on his part ; 
fur he refused to give his friends a promise that 
he would accept if elected. He left the decision 
to ‘‘ the Lord’’ when the time came; though, we 
suspect, with something of a foregone conclusion 
in favor of the great city. It was, however, a 
momentous decision, in which his friends and 
family had their say. His elder brother, James, 
who had settled in London and forsaken the Pres- 
byterian for the Episcopalian Church, addressed to 
him a manly and sensible letter; but could not 
see ‘‘the future in the instant’’—he saw what 
Mr. Chalmers was, not what Dr. Chalmers was to 
be. 


London, Nov. 26, 1814 


Dear Toomas—I am much concerned to learn 
that the allurements of the perishable mammon are 
likely soon to have an effect upon you, and make 
you resign all your earthly comforts and domestic 
quiet; but [ still hope that you will look before 
you leap, and think better of the business before 
you accept of any nonsense that may be offered. 
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A situation of an additional 100/. a year may per- 
haps be held out to you; but you should take into 
the account how far that situation may expose you 
to expenses exceeding the addition of income which 
it renders—what company and connections it may 
lead you into—how far it may encroach upon the 
time which you have hitherto allotted for study, or 
devoted to the pleasures and endearments of domes- 
tic life—what effect the sudden change from a quiet 
country life to the din and bustle of the great city 
is likely to have upon you—and how far you think 
you can relish the formal and empty ceremonious 
fal lal of refinement when compared to the honest 
but humble society to which you have been accus- 
tomed at Kilmany. Besides, K:lmany is the place 
where you began your career. The Reverend Mr. 
Chalmers of Kilmany is known; his fame is far 
spread, his character is respected, his reputation 
established, and his abilities acknowledged and 
admired. But the Reverend Mr. Chalmers of Glas- 
gow is another person: he has to begin the world 
afresh ; and there is no doubt but he will be con- 
sidered in the literary as well as religious world as 
a very different maa from his Reverence of Kil- 
many. Shining abilities are naturally looked for 
and expected to be met with at the seat of learning, 
and of course are rot estimated so highly as when 
they proceed from humble life. ‘Think of all these 
things, and consider also how greatly it will add to 
your character, that instance of self-denial which 
your refusal of the offer will not fail to impress on 
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ment to the electors—would not tell them whether 
I would take it or turn from it, but left it a question 
quite undecided till Providence brought it to my 
door ; then, if there is no intimation of the will of 
Providence here, it must follow, either that events 
afford no interpretation of that will, or (what, J 
fear, falls in with the practical Atheism of many) 
God has no share in the matter at all: He is de- 
posed from His sovereignty, and the solemn asser- 
tion that not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out His appointment is a nullity and a falsehood. 
I do not say that this argument should supersede 
others, but it ought to have a place and a reality 
in every Christian deliberation. 

Such is the outline—and a very slender out- 
line—of the career of Thomas Chalmers up to his 
ithirty-fifth year But even if the events of his 
‘life could have been narrated more fully in our 
space, it is not so much in them that the interest 
| of the work before us and the merits of the biog- 
|rapher consist. It is in the full exhibition of a 
very remarkable character—the exhibition, very 
often, of the minutest working of his mind—that 
forms the primary interest of the biography. 
A secondary, though probably undesigned attrae- 
tion, is in the picture of Scottish character and 
society for nearly a quarter of a century, when 


| Scottish society was in a transition state. His 











the minds of all who know you and have heard of | Y°"™'0US studies and poanarte, his lectures both in 
you. Keep fast by what you have got, and be| and out of the pulpit, made Chalmers a sort of cen- 
contented still to remain the minister of Kilmany ;| tre, round which friends and opponents gathered. 
and leave Glasgow to those hunters after the world | We have thus something like a mixed comedy, 


and vain-glory who may be disposed to throw them-| alternately grave and Judierous, in which many 
peng in its ipa gov bt 7 se the | characters and many kinds of life pass before the 
as it 1s calle c , *, Juxcuse , 4 ’ : : 
rd, as it is called, but think o XCUSE | Veader. The style of Dr. Hanna's narrative is 
all I have said on the subject. I have no other} q 


view than your own happiness ; for I am convinced | *™S¢ and manly ; and he effectively indicates the 
that if you do accept of this offer, you sacrifice | pith of his story, whether humorous or serious. 
your comfort and happiness forever. You will | But his great merit lies in the mastery of his sub- 
have no time for study ; you will be deprived of all | ject and the management of his materials. The 
the comforts of a home, for you will be continually | mode in which he handles complex subjects so as 
carried down a current of formal visits and compli- to place them plainly before the reader, and the 
mentary calls, and invitations, and botherations of | way in which he suspends chronology to bring 
all sorts. Let Zachariah Boyd look somewhere else | ' ° : 
for an interpreter of his works, and not insult Kil- | remarkable Ciyenmeranees effectively together, is 
many with any such application. I hope to hear} *kin to the art that produces the episode and ret- 
from you before long ; and I trust your letter will| rospection of epic poetry. 

inform me that you have declined the offer, both on| In his youth Dr. Chalmers was several times 
your own account, and on account of the Austru- | in England, bat not much farther south than Liver- 
ther folks, who would be much hurt at your leaving | pool. In his twenty-seventh year he visited Lon- 


the neighborhood. beg you to write soon ; 3 ; : 
eighborhood. I beg you to write soon ; and 1} don, and the elaborate journal he kept of his tour 

remain, dear Thomas, your affectionate brother, ip ‘ te ; 
is very interesting. It vividly conveys the impres- 


James CHALMERS. , , P 

| sion which the full-dress style of English scenery 
‘and English mansions Jeft upon his mind; and it 
brings up things which the present generation 
Thus far can we go along with one another ;| only know by report. Blenheim was the first seat 
but fam afraid no further. Glasgow is not a better | that greatly struck him ; and it inspired a passage 
situation in point of emolument. It is greatly more | jhat may be quoted as a fine specimen of his com- 
laborious; and I will have to maintain a constant! _.,. 
struggle with the difficulties you insist upon. Yet) ee 
I think it my duty to go: but were I to unfold all | The pleasure I felt was heightened by a variety 
the motives to you, I fear, from the strain of your | of circumstances which supplied associations of 
two last letters, that you would positively not under-| grandeur. In addition to the stateliness of actual 
stand me. I de not pretend any call of Poscibenial display, I had the recollection of its origin, the im- 
in the shape of a vision or a voice; yet surely, if | mortality of its first owner, the proud monument 
Providence overrule all events—if the appointment) of national glory, the prospect not of a house, or 
in question is an event I had no hand in—if, during | scene, or a neighborhood, but the memorial of those 
the whole progress of the steps which led to it, 1; events which had figured on the high theatre of war 
cautiously abstained from giving any eneourage-| and of politics, and given aturn to the history of the 





From his brother’s reply, one of the letters of 
James on this subject appears to be missing. 
. 
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world. The statue of Louis XIV. placed upon 
the south front, and taken from the walls of ‘Tour- 
nay, gives an air of magnificence far beyond the 
mere power of form or of magnitude. It is great 
not as a visible object, but great as a trophy, great as 
it serves to illustrate the glory of England, and the 

rowess of the first of warriors. I spent two hours 
in the garden. Never spot more lovely—never 
scenes so fair and captivating. 1 lost myself in an 
elysium of delight, and wept with perfect rapture. 
My favorite view was down the river, from the 
ground above the fountain. The setting sun 
gleamed on the gilded orbs of Blenheim ; through 
the dark verdure of trees were seen peeps of water 
and spots of grassy sunshine ; the murmurs of the 
waterfall beneath soothed every anxiety within me ; 
the bell of the village-clock sent its music across 
the lake on my left. I sat motionless, and my mind 
slumbered in a reverie of enchantment. 

In London he exhibited the same activity as 
everywhere else ; but we will pass theatres, elec- 
tions, and sights, for his Sunday trip to Windsor. 
A year or two later, such a jaunt would not have 
been indulged in, nor would the indulgence of 
Others have passed without grave remark. 


Saturday, May \6th.—I arrived at Windsor at 
seven ; ran up to the Castle ; got admittance by the 
porter (1s.) ; and was shown by the chambermaid 
(1s. 6d.) through the public rooms. The paint- 
ings I did not see to advantage, from the lateness 
of the hour; but was particularly struck with the 
magnificence of St. George’s Hall, and the finished 
elegance of the king’s audience-chamber. In one 
of the rooms, I was pointed out the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s annual quit-rent for Bleaheim, a small 
flag highly decorated. I went down to the terrace ; 
and as [ walked vlong the North of the Castle, ] 
swore in the gladness of my heart that there was 
never scene so sweet or fair. You have an ex- 
quisite view, below the eminence, of the Castle, the 
windings of the Thames, Eton College and Chapel. 
The vivid green seen in patches through the fringe 
of luxuriant branches—the extensive lawns below, 
on which the peaceful cattle were grazing—the 
hum of the village—the grand association of maj- 
esty—his piety and amiable character—his selec- 
tion of this quiet retirement as a refuge from the 
cares and the splendor of royalty—threw me into 
a train of emotions, soothing, tranquil, and elevat- 
ing. I returned to the Hero inn, where I got a 
snug room, a substantial supper, and a comfortable 
bed. 
Sunday, May 17th.—Went to the king’s private 
chapel ; where, at half-past eight, | was gratified 
with the entrance of their majesties and the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. His manner 1s devotional and un- 
affected. I heard them all repeat the service most 
distinctly ; and was much pleased with their frank, 
easy, and benevolent appearance. ‘The view of 
Twickenham was most charming. Pope’s house 
was among the delightful residences that we gazed 
on with rapture from the opposite side. The river 
was enshrined with pleasure-boats; and the ga 
London parties, walking and drinking tea on both 
sides, gave cheerfulness and animation to the pros- 
pect. ‘I'he idea, however, of vicinity to the metrop- 
olis, pollutes all our rural impressions of this 
fascinating scene—takes off from all that pure in- 
terest, which the idea of simplicity confers, and 
mingles with original nature the vices, profligacy, 
and corruptions of civilized life. We ascended 
Richmond Hill ; eyed with rapture the country 





OF DR. CHALMERS. 


before us; saw in the rich scene that presented 
itself the wealth of the first city in the world, 
spreading its embellishments over the neighbor- 
hood. ‘Took a boat to Kew when we passed Isle- 
worth, and had a charming sail down the river. 
From Kew we coached it to town, and reached 
Walworth by eleven in the evening. 


The journals of religious converts—of ‘‘ brands 
snatched from the burning’’—have been printed 
so often that little novelty in kind could be looked 
for ; but in the case of Chalmers there is unusual 
freshness and interest from the character of the 
man. The mass of people who write these con- 
fessions are more or less of mystics: it is the 
outpouring of reverie, very often of verbiage. In 
Chalmers there is unsparing critical analysis of 
his own conduct, a searching dissection of his new 
faith ; with one example of which we conclude 
our extracts. 


May 3rd.—I gave an hour in the forenoon to de- 
votion ; of which the following is the reeord. At 
the commencement felt my heart strongly occupied 
with my misunderstanding with ——. Prayed 
against this; that my main anxiety may be about 
God, and not men, and that I may be so filled with 
charity and forgiveness, as to be in a state of prep- 
aration for bringing my gift before the altar. 
Prayed for God’s blessing and presence through the 
whole exercise. Prayed for the correction of my 
defects, my want of taste for spiritual and divine ob- 
jects, my distance from God, my want of those im- 
pressions of reality and importance which should 
accompany the whole of my intercourse with Him. 
Prayed for the correcticn of my faults in reference to 
my brethren of mankind, and, in particular, for griev- 
ing the Holy Ghost, whose fruits are long-suffering 
and gentleness, by clamor and wrath and bitterness. 
Prayed for the substitution of right principles, in 
place of those wrong ones which obtained in the 
case of ; and that I may be without uncharita- 
bieness to man on the one hand, and a sinful fear 
of man on the other. ‘This led me to a train of 
feeling and speculation about this affair which I in- 
dulged in, even on my knees; and the result was 
a plan which I think it would be advisable to adopt 
in reference to , and that is, a full and explan- 
atory letter. O God, forgive me what is wrong in 
this wandering ; and, my prayed for wisdom, am 
I to take this plan as Thy suggestion, and to pro- 
ceed upon it accordingly! My beginning acquaint- 
ance with God as He Jays Himself before me in 
the Old Testament is, | hope, putting to flight my 
metaphysical difficulties about sin. I am proceed- 
ing more upon first principles, and not consuming 
my time and strength so much in speculating about 
them. Thought of my relative duties. Prayed 
for a due discharge of them, and for the weliare 
and prosperity of those who are the objects of 
them. ‘This carried in it intercession for parish, 
church, family, friends, and acquaintances. Thought 
of the general interests of Christianity ; prayed 
for its extension, for the removal of the obstruc- 
tions which now lie in its way, for the prosperity 
of religious societies. Concluded with a prayer 
for forgiveness, and for a blessing on the whole 
exercise. 

May 5th.—Tiis day is an epoch in my life. 
My dear Grace had a daughter, and I have to bless 
God for an answer to my prayers in giving her a 
safe and easy delivery. O my God, perfect her 
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restoration to health, and carry her in safety 
through the remainder of her trials. I dedicate 
this child to Thee, and pray for wisdom and ability 
as well as zeal in the great work of bringing her 
up in Thy nurture and admonition. Insert the 
following as a memorandum, which may interest 
my daughter when she comes to understand it. 

‘‘ Born about five minutes before two in the after- 
noon; and | was employed at the time in correct- 
ing for the press the second paragraph about the 
contempt incurred by missionaries, in my sermon 
on Ps. xli. 1.” 


Among the materials for this varied volume are 
the Posthumous Works (and indeed all the works) 
of Dr. Chalmers; which receive new interest 
from their connection with his life. Some of 
them, looked at singly, had only a literary or a 
theological value: considered with the occasion 
of their production, they have a homefelt interest 











—-like the difference between a distant occurrence 
and family events. 








From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


The Events of 1815, by Louis | 
Puiuippe of Orleans. | 


P : | 
Tuis is the title of a book in two volumes, recent- | 


ly published in Paris, of which, a writer in the | 
Journal des Debats, (Cuvillier Fleury,) gives the | 
following history : 


My Journal. 


It is a book published without the permission of | 
its author. ‘The reason is very simple ; the author | 
has been King of the French, he is so no longer. | 
Everything against him is permitted in the gen- | 
erous country of France, even to the publication of | 
his manuscripts, without his consent. ‘This is | 
called barricade law. Ido not know what right | 
the editors had to the Journal of King Louis Phil- 
ippe—whatever it was, worse things have been 
done since the February revolution. It is better, 
after all, to publish books than to burn them. 

The Journal of 1815 had been printed, but had | 
never been edited. Its history was this: The | 
Duke of Orieans, finding himself at that time at | 
Twickenham, formed the design of writing an ex- | 

! 


»08é of his conduct before and during the Hundred 
a It is generally known that the reaction 
which had succeeded the ephemeral triumph of Na- | 
poleon had not spared the Duke of Orleans. ‘There | 
was a disposition to place to his account some of | 
the grievances which were felt against the whole | 
liberal party. ‘The coolness of the prince when he | 
might have resisted Bonaparte, was spoken of, and | 
his dilatoriness, when he might have returned after | 
an invasion. He was almost accused of treason. 
The Duke of Orleans endeavored to defend himself. | 
The defence of the prince was written and printed 
at London, under his own eyes. ‘The whole edition 
was put up in a trunk, to be published in France, 
if his honor demanded it ; or to remain secret, if 
Circumstances rendered its publication useless, 
which in facet happened. ‘The Duke of Orleans re- 
turned to France, and the Journal of 1815 did not 
leave its hiding place. The violent hand and in- 
discreet curiosity of a revolution was necessary to 
draw it out. 

This book is an interesting page of a great his- 
tory. Inthe long life of King Louis Philippe, the 
few days which preceded or which followed the 





20th of March, 1815, are but an instant, but the 
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part he played in them, the missions he received, 
the resolutions he made, the attitude he persisted 
in holding in view of the passions which were act- 
ing on every side, give importance to this rapid 
narrative. No one will be tempted to judge the 
Monarch of July, simply on reading the journal of 
1815; no one ought to flatter himself that he is 
acquainted with the Duke of Orleans without 
having read it. The sincerity of the narrator, not- 
withstanding the vivacity of the anger and resent- 
ments of that period, cannot be doubted. ‘To-day 
this anger is extinguished and these resentments 
are dead. ‘The cold hand of time has laid heavy on 
most of the actors in those fiery contests, and the 
common exile of the two branches of the house of 
Bourbon, the alliance of all honest opinions with 
regard to the dissolution of society, leave no longer 
any room for the memory of ancient quarrels. 
lhree facts spring from this narrative, with an 
evidence, often veiled by the excessive moderation 
of the narrator, but always transparent to criticism : 
first, the difficult position of the prince between the 
responsibility which the honor of his family fortune 
put upon him, and the secret antagonism of his 
early associations, his opinions and his tendencies ; 
in the second place, at the moment of the landing 
of the emperor, the complete absence of allallu- 
sions on his part as to the final result of this heroic 
return ; finally, on the part of the good and sensible 
Louis XV 11. ,anatural confidence—which, however, 
he could not help resisting—a sort of involuntary 
dislike mingled with esteem for the character, the 
fame, and the indisputable capacity of the Duke of 
Orleans. ‘These three facts will be successively 
revealed and produced in the rapid analysis which 


| lam about to make of the Journal of 1815. 


On the Sth of March, M. de Blacas came in 
great haste to seek the Duke of Orleans at the 
Palais Royal at eleven o'clock at night, to conduct 
him to the Tuileries. ‘I will put on my uni- 
form,’’ said the prince. —** That is not necessary,”’ 
replied the duke.—* What, go ina frock to the 
Tuileries! this would make a story all over 
Paris.’’ ‘The circumstances were then very se- 
rious. The Duke of Orleans knew nothing of 
them, but he foresaw some extraordinary reve- 
lation. In a frock coat to the Tuileries! Mean- 
time they arrived there. ‘They crossed the guard 
room. ‘The body-guard, stretched on mattresses on 
the floor, opened their eyes in astonishment to see a 
prince of the blood passing at that hour, and in a 
frock coat! The Duke of Orleans entered the 
king’s apartment. 

* Ah, well sir,’’ said the king to him, ‘* Bona- 


‘parte is in France.’’—** Yes, sire,’’ answered the 


prince, who had just been informed by M. de 
Blacas of the news, ‘‘ and I am very sorry for it.’’— 
‘* Ah, I should like it as well if it were not so,” 
said the king, ‘* but since it is the fact, we must 
hope that it will prove a fortunate crisis which may 
rid us of him.’’—** I wish it may be so, but I fear 
the contrary,’’ said the prince. The conversation 
continues some time in this tone. But from the 
first moment we see the antagonism between the 
king and the prince bursting out, between the con- 
fidence of the one and the too well justified alarms 
of the other, between the illusion which shuts the 
eyes at the Tuileries, and the prudence which 
opens them at the Palais Royal. ‘1 depend on 
the garrison of Valence,’’ says the king.—‘* The 
Valence garrison, composed of the 4th horse artil- 
lery, will do nothing against Bonaparte,’’ said the 
prince.—*‘ I destine you to go to Lyons, under my 
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brother.’’—‘* 1 should be more useful to your) attempt, which could have no other result than that 
majesty in getting together a body of troops be-| of fortifying the army of Napoleon, by stripping 
tween Lyons and Paris, in any event.”’—** Not at| the North of France. The important thing, how- 
all,’’ replied the king dryly, interrupting the | ever, on the contrary, was to secure a refuge there. 
prince. ** You will be much more useful to my | The Duke of Orleans did all he could to make this 
brother, who will give you the command of a/| opinion prevail, and finally succeeded, since Louis 
division.’’—** And is not your majesty uneasy at XVIIL. gave the prince the command of the north- 
remaining thus alone at Paris?’—**I am very) ern army. ‘* When I entered the king’s apart- 
much obliged to you; but I have no need of any! ment,’’ he writes, ‘* his eyes fixed on mine with an 
one, and it is much better for you to go to Lyons. | uneasy expression, and | thought I perceived that 
Adieu, oil your boots, and come to see me to-mor-| he feared I had come to excuse myself. But as 
row morning.” soon as the king understood that i accepsed, his 
Meantime the Count d’Artois had gone. The | expression became as gracious as it had been the 
Duke of Orleans followed soon after him. On the | contrary.” 
%th of March he was at Lyons. ‘ What news?” The 15th of March arrived. ‘* The eagles of the 
asked the prince on arriving.—‘* Ah, the news is| Empire which were left in the decoration of the 
not very pleasant,’’ replied Monsieur. In fact, the | Tuileries seemed,’’ says a history of that time, 
emperor was at Grenoble. He had found there a |“ to resume a threatening aspect.’’ No serious 
hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, ammunition | mind could any longer have a doubt of the approach- 
of all kinds, and an immense supply of guns. At! ing arrival of Bonaparte in Paris, and of the impos- 
Lyons, on the contrary, there was neither a cannon, | sibility of offering him any resistance except in the 
a gun, a ball, nor a dollar. ** This is our position, | strong places of the extreme frontier. If the mis- 
| 





sir,”’ said the Count d’Artois, * here it is without | sion given to the Duke of Orleans had any meaning, 
dressing (aw naturel.)’’—** The affair cannot last | it was this. But it was necessary to come to an 
long,”’ replied the Duke of Orleans ; and he ordered | explanation. Did the king wish, after his retreat 
his post horses. ‘lhe same evening Marshal Mac- | from Paris, to remain in France’ Did he wish to 
donald arrived. A council was held. ‘The posi-| call in the aid of foreign armies? On these two 
tion was explained to him. Lyons was to be | points, the sentiments of Louis XVIII. might seem 
defended, the troops were not to be depended on, | to agree with the well known dispositions of the 
no fortifications, no cannon. * This simplifies much | Duke of Orleans. A saying of his is quoted, 
the defence of the place,”’ said the marshal smiling. | which might pass for heroism. ‘1 shall await 
‘The council broke up ; they inquired for the news | Bonaparte in my chair; the victim will be greater 
—Napoleon was marching on Lyons. ‘Che next} than the executioner.’’ On the other hand, the king 
day he, who was then called the enemy, had his | authorized the prince to repulse all intrusion of 
advanced posts at La Verpilliere. ‘The troops at| foreign troops into his army. Noble sentiments, 
Lyons refused to serve. ‘There was but one thing | but vain words! promises, not deceitful, but of 
for the princes to do ; this was to go as they came. | little sincerity, dictated perhaps by the heart, im- 
None of them failed to do this, and they did well. | pelled by the first emotion to the lips, but to which 
The Duke of Orleans has been much blamed for! events were about to give a cruel contradiction. 
having predicted what happened ; it was said that | Por the Duke of Orleans, meantime, all the ques- 
he was guilty of the defection of the troops, beeause | tion was, will he call in foreign assistance ? 
he had judged it inevitable. ** When M. Necker,” 
writes Madame de Stael, *‘said to the king and The reviewer proceeds to state at length the 
queen, ‘Are you sure of the army!’ they imag-/ difficulty there was in establishing perfect confi- 
ined they saw in this doubt a factious sentiment ; | dence between the king and the prince. He pro- 
for one of the traits which characterizes the aristo- | ceeds with the narrative : 
cratic party (the old style) in France is holding the 
knowledge of facts to be suspicious. ‘These facts,| | But time passed ; the emperor was approaching. 
which are obstinate, in vain raised themselves ten | The king, who, on the 15th of March, when the 
times against the hopes of the privileged orders; | Duke of Orleans had come to ask his orders, in case 
they always attributed them to the persons who pre- | Napoleon should arrive in Paris, had answered with 
dicted them, not to the nature of things.*’ an air of the greatest astonishment, ** You must 
On his return to Paris, the Duke of Orleans | not suppose such a thing !’’"—the king took in all 
began by complaining to the king of the part he had | haste the northern route. On the 22d he arrived at 
just been made to play at Lyons, and the figure he | Lille, 2lmost unexpectedly, without the prince, who 
had made there. *‘* You only went there,’’ said the | did not expect him, not having received, in any season 
king, * like a man pushed by the shoulders.’’— | to be of use, any notice of his approach : afterward, 
‘* Sire,’’ replied the duke, * the saerifice | made | however, he was blamed for not having divined 
to your majesty, in giving you, against my judg-| what he had not even foreseen. However this may 
ment, this mark of my obedience, ought to prohibit | be, Lille was no longer a tenable position for the 
henceforth all suspicion of my motives. When did1| King of France. The population was good, the 
permit myself to examine, before accepting, a mis- | disposition of the garrison more than doubtful. To 
sion, if | had the hope and the means of suecess'”’ | keep the place for the king it was necessary to draw 
Louis XVIII. wasa sensible man. He needed the | from it the troops, which could alone defend it, and 
Duke of Orleans, he esteemed him. He pretended | if they were left there no one could answer for the 
not to understand him, and turned the conversation | safety of the monarch. ‘To escape this alternative, 
to something else. of taking the garrison from the place, or compro- 
Meantime the blow was struck. It was neces- | mising the retreat of the king, it seemed there was 
sary to consult with the Duke of Orleans. Events| only one part to take, to pass the frontier. Patri- 
hurried on. ‘The ideas of the prince were adopted, | otism suggested another to the Duke of Orleans. 
but too late. They thought of forming a camp | In a council held before Louis XVIII., he proposed 
under Paris. This might have been the salvation | that the king should retire to Dunkirk, and estab- 
of it perhaps some days sooner ; now it was a vain} lish himself there with his military household. 
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COURT CEREMONIES. 


The position was strong, and Napoleon could not 
think of laying siege to it before having invaded 
Belgium. Besides, at Dunkirk, the king would find 
himself freed from dependence on the allied troops, 
and entirely out of the line of their operations ; he 
might then await events there without incurring the 
reproach of having participated in the invasion of 
his kingdom. These arguments and many others, 
brought forward with warmth by the Duke of Or- 
leans during a discussion, which lasted five hours, 
brought about the adhesion of the two marshals 
who were present at the council, that of M. de 
Blacas himself, and finally the king appeared to 
have made up his mind. It was midmght—the 
horses were ordered for one o’clock—orders were 
given to the Count d’Artois to conduct the house- 
hold of the king to Dunkirk, to Marshal Macdonald 
to set out at the end of half an hour, and to all the 
servants to hold themselves in readiness for depart- 
ure. But here the scene changed with the sud- 
denness of an opera decoration. The Duke of 
Orleans had searcely returned home for a moment's 
repose, when one of the king’s secretaries arrived. 
«The king has ordered me,’’ said he, ‘* to warn 
monseigneur, that he shall not move to-night! His 
majesty is not going away !’’ ‘The secretary went 


out. ‘The Duke de Trevisa came in: ‘* What is all 
this,’ said the prince, *‘is not the king going 


away !’’—** | know nothing about it,’’ said the Duke 
of Orleans—and, in fact, he never knew, neither he, 
nor the Duke of Trevisa, nor Marshal Macdonald, 
the motives of a change of resolution as sudden as 
it was extraordinary. ‘The next day, however, the 
king said to him, ‘* I did not wish to leave Lille 
like a thief in the night.”’—** But now it is day,”’ re- 
plied the prince.—** I prefer to stay in Lille.’’—* I] 
wish your majesty may be able to do so, but I fear 
it will not be long.’’—‘* We shall see,” said the 
king. It is not necessary to add that a few hours 
afier the king passed the frontier, leaving to the 
Duke of Orleans, instead of the precise instructions 
of which he had so great need, an enigma to guess. 
Louis XVIII. was full of malice, the Duke of Or- 
leans full of art. ‘The game was then, between 
them, we may be excused for saying it, perfectly 
equal, 


Everybody knows who won, and how, in 1848, 
this same Duke of Orleans, who had looked so 
scornfully at the irresolution of his royal relative, 
was forced to make as precipitate and not a more 
glorious retreat. So the world goes. 





From the Examiner. 


COURT CEREMONIES. 

Tue late Queen Dowager, whose death has 
given occasion for many public tributes to exalted 
worth, ofien formally and falsely rendered on 
similar oceasions, and rarely, if ever, better de- 
served than on this, committed to writing, eight 
years ago, her wishes in reference to her funeral. 
This truly religious and most unaffected document 
has been published by her majesty the queen’s 
directions. It is more honorable to the memory 
of the noble lady deceased than broadsides upon 
broadsides of fulsome panegyric, and is full of 
good example to all persons in this empire, but 


particularly, as we think, to the highest persons 
of all. 
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; ’ 

I die in all humility, knowing well that we are 
all alike before the throne of God, and | request. 
therefore, that my mortal remains be conveyed to 
the grave without any pomp or state. ‘They are 
to be moved to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where I request to have as private and quiet a 
funeral as possible. 
| I particularly desire not to be laid out in state, 
jand the funeral to take place by daylight; no pro- 
| cession ; the coffin to be carried by sailors to the 
| chapel. 

All those of my friends and relations, to a lim- 
ited number, who wish to attend, may do so. My 
nephew, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lords 
Howe and Denbigh, the Hon. William Ashley, 
Mr. Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir D. 
Davies, with my dressers, and those of my ladies 
who may wish to attend. 

I die in peace, and wish to be carried to the 
tomb in peace, and free from the vanities and the 
pomp of this world. 

I request not to be dissected, nor embalmed ; and 
desire to give as little trouble as possible. 

Apvetaipe R. 





November, 1841. 


It may be questionable whether the ‘‘ Ceremo- 
nial for the private interment of her late Most 
Excellent Majesty, Adelaide the Queen Dowager. 
in the Royal Chapel of Saint George at Wind- 
‘sor,’ published at the same time as this affecting 
| Paper, be quite in unison with the feelings it 
\expresses. Uneasy doubts obtrude themselves upon 
| the mind whether ‘* her late majesty’s state carriage 
|drawn by six horses, in which will be the crown 
\of her late majesty, borne on a velvet cushion,” 
‘would not have been more in keeping with the 
‘funeral requests of the late Mr. Ducrow. The 


programme, setting forth in four lines, 


} 





THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
The Duchess of Norfolk 
(veiled) 


Attended by a Lady, 





jis like a bad play-bill. The announcement how 
“the archbishop having concluded the service, 
Garter will pronounce near the grave the style of 
her late majesty; after which the lord cham- 
berlain and the vice-chamberlain of her late 
majesty’s household will break their staves of 
office, and, kneeling, deposit the same in the 
royal vault,’’ is more like the announcement 
outside a booth at a fair, respecting what the 
elephant or the conjurer will do within, by-and- 
by, than consists with the simple solemnity of 
that last Christian service which is entered upon 
with the words, ‘‘ We brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ 

We would not be misunderstood on this point, 
and we wish distinetly to express our full belief 
that the funeral of the good dowager queen was 
conducted with a proper absence of conventional 
absurdity. We are persuaded that the highest 
personages in the country respected the last 
wishes so modestly expressed, aud were earnest 





















in impressing upon all concerned a desire for their 
exact fulfilment. It is not so much because of 
any inconsistencies on this particular occasion, as 
because the lord chamberlain’s office is the last 
stronghold of an enormous amount of tomfoolery, 
which is infinitely better done upon the stage in 
Tom Thumb, which is cumberous and burdensome 
to all outside the office itself, and which is nega- 
tive for any good purpose, and often positive for 
much harm, as making things ridiculous or 
repulsive which can only exist beneficially in the 
general love and respect, that we take this occa- 
sion of hoping that it is fast on the decline. 

This is not the first occasion on which we have 
observed upon the preposterous constraints and 
forms that set a mark upon the English court 
among the nations of Europe, and amaze Europe- 
an sovereigns when they first become its guests. 
In times that are marked beyond all others by 
rapidity of change, and by the condensation of 
centuries into years in respect of great advances, 
it is in the nature of things that these constraints 
and forms should yearly, daily, and hourly, be- 
come more preposterous. What was obsolete at 
first, is rendered, in such circumstances, a thou- 
sand times more obsolete by every new stride that 
is made in the onward road. A court that does 
not keep pace with a people will look smaller, 
through the tube which Mr. Stephenson is throw- 
ing across the Menai Straits, than it looked 
before. 

[t is typical of the English court that its state 
dresses, though greatly in advance of its ceremo- 
nies, are always behind the time. We would 
bring it up to the time, that it may have the greater 
share in, and the stronger hold upon, the affec- 
tions of the time. The spectacle of a court 
going down to Windsor by the Great Western 
Railway, to do, from morning to night, what is 
five hundred years out of date; or sending such 
messages to Garter by electric telegraph, as 
Garter might have received in the lists, in the 
days of King Richard the First; is not a good 
one The example of the dowager queen, 
reviving and improving on the example of the 
late Duke of Sussex, makes the present no unfit 
occasion for the utterance of a hope that these 
things are at last progressing, changing, and 
resolving themselves into harmony with all other 
things around them. It is particularly important 
that this should be the case when a new line of 
sovereigns is stretching out before us. It is par- 
ticularly important that this should be the case 
when the hopes, the happiness, the property, the 
liberties, the lives of innumerable people may, 
and in great measure must, depend on royal child- 
hood not being too thickly hedged in, or Joftily 
walled round, from a great range of human sym- 
pathy, access, and knowledge. Therefore we 
could desire to have the words of their departed 
relative, ‘‘ We are all alike before the Throne of 
God,’’ commended to the earliest understanding 
of our rising princes and princesses, ‘Therefore 
we could desire to bring the chief of the court 
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ceremonies a little more into the outer world, and 
cordially to give him the greeting, 


My good lord chamberlain, 
Well are you welcome to this open air! 





From the Spectator. 
THE NILE BOAT.* 


Mr. Bartietr is known to the public as a 
traveller who can impart freshness and interest to 
beaten routes, by the vivacity of his mind and his 
artistical training. Wherever form or description 
is the essence of his subject, the eye of the artist 
enables him to select the characteristic traits, while 
his literary ability presents them with graphic ef- 
fect. Often as the Desert and Mount Sinai have 
been visited of late years, Mr. Bartlett gave nov- 
elty and information to what would appear an 
exhausted theme. In The Nile Boat, he has ren- 
dered attractive the still triter subject of a steam 
voyage from Marseilles to Alexandria, the passage 
thence to Cairo, an ascent of the Nile, with an 
exploration of Egyptian antiquities. 

In addition to his natural and professional ad- 
vantages, Mr. Bartlett has the experience of a 
traveller and a knowledge of the East. He can 
adapt himself to circumstances, and bring out the 
qualities of the persons with whom he comes in 
contact; while his familiarity with the East has 
given him great advantages over a raw tourist in 
casual meetings with the people. He has also, 
be it said, the experience of a bookmaker ; he 
knows what to put in, and what to leave out. 

The illustrations are another feature of Mr. 
Bartlett's works; being really illustrations, not 
plates inserted ; the text and the plates belong to 
each other. This is more especially the case 
with the volume before us; where street views, 
buildings, ruins, and water scenery, predominate 
over landscape. Of course there is no comparison 
between Mr. Bartlett’s octavo and the splendid 
folios that have been published on the Egyptian 
monuments ; but it presents a very good idea of 
the subject upon a small scale. ‘The artist is also 
displayed in the descriptive comments: we not 
only have the impression made upon the mind, but 
the cause of it. Information is given from the 
works of Sharpe, Wilkinson, and others; at the 
same time, modern Egypt is not overlooked. The 
street scenes of Cairo and Alexandria convey a 
lively idea of Egyptian life and Oriental architec- 
ture, if the squalidness and inferior material are 
not sunk in the plates. For their accuracy of 
form Mr. Bartlett vouches: ‘‘ the whole of the 
illustrations were drawn upon the spot, many with 
the camera lucida.’’ Were it not for the intelli- 
gible though subdued description of certain Orien- 
tal practices, The Nile Boat would be a capital 
substitute for the Annuals. It is a handsomer 
book forthe table; the plates are much more nu- 
merous and interesting ; the literature is at once 


* The Nile Boat; or Glimpses of the Land of pt. 
By W. H. Bartlett, Author of ‘‘ Forty Days in the 
ert.” Published by Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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THE NILE BOAT. 


instructive and amusing. The book is a compen- 
dious coup-d’e@il of Egypt as it is. 

Besides all these, there are the story and inci- 
dents of a book of travels, with sketches of man- 
ners and society; for Mr. Bartlett can perceive 
the mental and moral characteristics as well as 
those of the external form. This is a smart little 
portrait of the gamin of Cairo. 


The Caireen donkey-boy is quite a character, and 
mine in particular wasa perfect original. He was 
small and spare of frame ; his rich brown face 
relieved by the whitest of teeth and the most bril- 
liant black eyes; and his face beamed with a 
merry yet roguish expression, like that of the Span- 
ish or rather Moorish boy in Murillo’s well- 
known masterpiece, with whom he was probably 
of cognate blood. Living in the streets from 
infaney, and familiar with all the chances of out- 
door life and with every description of character 
—waiting at the door of a mosque or a café, or 
crouching in a corner of the bazaar—he had ac- 
quired a thorough acquaintance with Caireen lite ; 
and his intellect, and I fear his vices, had become 
somewhat prematurely developed. But the finish- 
ing-touch to his education was undoubtedly given 
by the European travellers whom he had served ; 
and of whom he had, with the imitativeness of his 
age, picked up a variety of little accomplishments, 
particularly the oaths of different languages. His 
audacity had thus become consummate ; and I] have 
heard him send his fellows to as coolly and in 
as good English as any prototype of our own me- 
tropolis. His Mussulman prejudices sat very 
loosely upon him, and in the midst of religious ob- 
servances he grew up indifferent and prayerless. 
With this inevitable laxity of faith and morals, 
contracted by his early vagabondage, he at least 
acquired an emancipation from prejudice, and dis- 
played a craving after miscellaneous information, 
to which his European masters were often tasked 
to contribute. ‘Thrown almost in childhood upon 
their own resources, the energy and perseverance 
of these boys is remarkable. My little lad had, 
for instance, been up the country with some Eng- 
lish travellers, in whose service he had saved four 
or five hundred piastres, (4/7. or 5/7.) with which he 
bought the animal which I bestrode; on whose 
sprightliness and good qualities he was never tired 
of expatiating, and with the proceeds of whose 
labor he supported his mother and himself. He 
had but one habitual subject of discontent—the 
heavy tax imposed upon his donkey by Mehemet 
Ah; upon whom he invoked the curse of God—a 
curse, it is to be feared, uttered not loud but deep 
by all classes save the employés of government. 
His wind and endurance were surprising : he would 
trot after his donkey by the hour together ; urging 
and prodding it along with a pointed stick, as read- 
ily in the burning sandy environs, and under the 
noon-day sun, as in the cool and shady alleys of 
the crowded capital; running, dodging, striking, 
and shouting with all the strength of his lungs, 
through the midst of its labyrinthine obstructions. 





In all countries the national prejudices linger 
longest amongst the poor, and Egypt is not an ex- 
ception to the rule. True Mahometanism, which 


is leaving most other classes, takes refuge with the 
boatmen of the Nile. 


Tracking is toilsome for the men, and small is 
the progress thus made against the current; anew 
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source of delay also has arisen in the Ramadan. 
the ‘* month of fasting,’’ whose inauspicious moon 
succeeded this night. My servant is a rigid and 
pious Mussulman, and pilgrim to boot; several 
times a day he prostrates himself upon the deck 
Happily, his zeal in my service seems to keep pace 
with his piety, and his fury against the worthless 
Reis more than equals the fervor of his prayers. | 
was condoling with him on the hardship of pre- 
paring so many good dishes, of which he could net 
partake on account of his religious principles; 
when he gravely smiled, and assured me that | 
was under a mistake, there being a special exemp- 
tion in behalf of travellers, who, in consideration 
of their fatigues, were allowed to perform their 
month's fasting by future instalments, @ discretion, 
in the same manner as Sancho liquidated his thou- 
sand Jashes. 1 asked if this merciful provision also 
extended to the Reis and sailors ; but this idea he 
indignantly repudiated ; as they were on/y Jaboring 
in their ordinary vocation, the exemption did net 
apply to them ; and this curious distinetion without 
a difference themselves admitted, all but the Reis 
himself—a man of no religion—a practica) infide!— 
a Kafir, as Saline indignantly told him, who, in- 
stead of religiously working and not eating, would 
| only eat and not work, sleeping like a dog during 
\the greater part of the day. The rest, from the 
| old steersman to the last of the erew, never, to my 
| knowledge, infringed in the slightest instance the 
| terrible rigor of this prohibition; the cravings of 
hunger they indeed contrived in some measure to 
| satisfy, by taking their meals shortly before sun- 
rise; but, with their beloved Nile at hand, not a 
drop of water passed their lips during the burning 
summer's day ; nor were they even free to amuse 
the vacuum of their stomachs by the fumes of the 
consoling pipe ; listless and languid, they labored 
at the toilsome tracking as usual, though with di- 
minished energy, until the hour of sunset. Then 
the welcome pipe might safely be taken up; for ] 
remarked they always began with it; and after 
their temperate meal they were full of merriment, 
singing often to a late hour in the night. 1 frequent- 
ly endeavored insidiously to undermine the faith of 
the poor old steersman with arguments of expedi- 
ency drawn from his weakness and from the com- 
passion of Allah, urging him to take the food which 
his infirmities really required; but he remained 
|impenetrable to all my infidel solicitations and 
| tempting offers. 








It is probable that the Western peoples have 
little conception of the true state of social morals 
in the East, from the difficulty of stating the truth 
without offending. Polygamy—the practical if 
not theological notion of the soulless nature of 
women—the absence of intellectua) pursuits in all 
classes—the fineness of the climate, which does 
not require the hard labor of northern regions— 
with the system of domestic slavery, mild as it is 
—corrupt society to its very core. We have often 
had descriptions of dancing-girls, but we never 
before saw the sensual character of the exhibition 
and its admirers so clearly brought out. 


About noon the following day, we saw the groves 
and minarets of Beni-souef, the first town of im- 
portance on the western bank of the Nile. A few 
articles of provision were wanting, and the boat 
was towed on to the usual landing-place ; while I 
preferred walking along the shore. I found it so 
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excessively hot as to wish myself back again; and 
was about to hail the vessel, when the sound of 
music caught my ears, aud I perceived an assem- 
blage of people under the shade of a cluster of sont- 
trees near the river, and, rising now and then over 
their heads, the braceleted arms and castanets of 
the famous ** Ghawazee,”’ or dancing-girls ; who, 
banished from the capital, were forced to carry 
their voluptuous allurements further up the river. 
Having often wished for an opportunity of witness- 
ing their performances, | slipped among the mis- 
cellaneous assemblage who clustered around an 
elevated platform on which the girls were dancing, 
and, as I flattered myself, unperceived; for, on 
such occasions as these, one is not curious to be 
conspicuous. But my Frank hat, and the umbrella 
which | earried on account of the heat, betrayed 
me; and an officer of the pasha, leaping up from 
his seat, pushed aside the rabble, and, taking me 
by the hand, hoisted me up on the platform, and 
made me sit down by his side ; a distinction which 
I was equally unwilling to accept or, without of- 
fence, unable to decline. 

The stage or platform might have been some 
thirty feet square, partly overshadowed with trees, 
and partly covered with a rude awning of palm 
leaves; yet the heat was almost overpowering: 
the river floated slowly past like boiling oil, and 
the distance was one undistinguishable blaze of 
heated mist. Around the platform were grouped 
a number of the pasha’s officers, civil and military, 
some on low seats, and others squatted on the 
ground. ‘The most part seemed men grown gray 
under a system of cruel oppression, of which they 
were the agents; their faces were grave to cold- 
ness ; hard and cruel lines were about their eyes and 
mouths, and they rarely moved a musele but when 
some little by-play of the dancers specially addressed 
to themselves brought a hideously sensual smile 
across their pallid faces. ‘These personages occu- 
pied the seats of honor; and behind them, as well 
as below, were crowded together fellahs and boat- 
men, women and children of all ages, equally in- 
tent upon enjoying what may be considered the 
national dance. ‘The two dancing-girls who were 
ministering to the delight of this respectable audi- 
ence seemed half overcome witli the heat, the 
excitement, and raki, which an old white-bearded 
fellow from a neighboring café administered at the 
end of every dance. ‘They had once been hand- 
some, but were now, though young, decidedly 
usé, worn out with early profligacy, and bedaubed 
ad nauseam with a thick layer of vermilion. ‘Their 
dress consisted of very large loose trousers of silk, 
and a tight-bodied vest open at the bosom, and 
having long sleeves, with a large shawl] wreathed 
round and supporting their languid figures; they 
were also profusely decorated with gold coins and 
vracelets. When pes to my post of honor, 
or rather humiliation, they were merely figuring in 
lazy and somewhat graceful attitudes around the 
platform, clicking their eastanets, and exchanging 
speaking glances with the hoary sinners around ; 
but on my seating myself, one of them saluted me 
with a pas of such an equally original and unequiv- 
ocal character as elicited a burst of laughter and 
applause from old and young, brought the blood 
into my cheeks, and made me wish myself anywhere 
else than where I was. ‘The dance then began ; 
but Iam not going, like some travellers, to give 
what Byron calls ‘‘a chaste deseription’’ of it; 
suflice to say, that at first modestly coquettish, it 
became by degrees the excitement of wanton 
phrensy, and at length died away in languor. 
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MARGARET MAITLAND. 





Besides the use made of his works in the course 
of the travels, Mr. Sharpe supplies an Historical 
Introduction, which gives a sketch of Egyptian 
history from the earliest ages to the Mahometan 
conquest; and as Mr. Bartlett introduces a good 
deal of modern history into the text, the reader 
has a summary of the subject. This is useful, 
and gives variety ; but the literary character of 
the book depends upon that matter which is more 
directly the product of observation. 





From the Examiner. 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, 
of Sunnyside. Written by Herself. Three vols. 

Colburn. 

WE have read this book with unusual pleasure. 
It has points of merit in the delineation of middle- 
class Scottish life and character, which may com- 
pare with Miss Ferrier, Galt, Lockhart, and Wil- 
son; and the spirit in which it is written is at 
once singularly quiet and modest, and full of shrewd- 
ness and good sense. ‘The author has opinions in 
which we do not altogether go along with her; 
being a more resolute partisan of Free Kirk than 
ourselves, and having, as far as we can gather, 
less faith than we think desirable in sanitary and 
other material reforms as applicable to even the 
spiritual wants of the poor. But she enforces re- 
spect for her opinions by her mode of urging them, 
and every page of her book testifies to her sincerity, 
her simplicity of feeling and good faith, and her 
uncanting piety. 

The story is very inartificial, and in several 
points not very probable. Its interest is almost 
solely derived from the tone and manner of the 
supposed narrator—Mrs. Margaret Maitland. She 
writes in the dialect common to gentlewomen of 
the middle class in the country places of Scotland. 
She is of a family of ‘‘ ministers,’? who have long 
preached the gospel in the parish of Pasturelands . 
and we have a glimpse of her childhood and youth 
in the quiet manse, just enough to explain the for- 
mation of her character, and the sober, thoughtful, 
humble, yet uot uncheerful tone of her mind. She 
has had a love engagement, which she has herself 
closed on finding the character of her lover to be 
at variance with the humble and religious habits 
of her family and home—but this circumstance 
does not appear, save in her manner of looking at 
worldly and unworldly things, until towards the 
end of the story. Meanwhile, the generation living 
in her youth has passed away, and a second and 
third have taken its place. She has remained un- 
married, still faithful where she had loved first ; 
and is become mistress of Sunnyside. Her brother 
has succeeded to the kirk and manse of Pasture- 
lands, and his children, boys and girls, are growing 
up around her. ‘Then comes the incident on which 
the main story turns. She receives a supposed 
orphan child of her own name, but not otherwise 
related to her, Grace Maitland, to whom she gives 
the shelter of her home, the utmost care and love 
of her heart, and the benefit of her thoughts and 
precepts ; till the relatives of the child reclaim 


BRITISH REPUDIATION. 
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her for their own purposes. ‘These Jatter form 
the subsequent adventures and vicissitudes of the 
book, and are baffled by the clear sight and right- 
principled soul which the persecuted girl has inher- 
ited from Mrs. Margaret Maitland. We may call 
this the moral of the story—and it is an excellent 
one. If the heroines of romance generally did but 
receive and retain such advantages, half the horrors 
and sufferings which form the staple of their woes 
would have no peg of probability to hang upon. 
The story has a quiet happy ending, as befits what 
has gone before. 

What we have said, however, can but convey an 
idea of its framework. Its beauty is in the minute 
and truthful touches of detail, and in the exact | 
verisimilitude of the pictures of Scottish life in 
the condition described. Nor, even if we had 
space, could this be better exhibited by extracts. 





No extract could convey correctly, for example, | 
Mrs. Maitland’s pious habit of measuring things by | 


spirit was stirred within me there, standing at the 
gate of Sunnyside with the bairn’s hand in mine, 
and her eyes shining into me, as if she was reading 
my very heart; the bit little thing! with the spirit 
within her that would never die: and I resolved 
within myself, from that day, that the bairn the 
Lord had sent to my lone and quiet house should be 
to me as my own blood and kin. 


JOURNAL-KEEPING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


You want me to keep a journal, Mary. It would 
not do ; so long as one’s life consists of things done, 
it is well enough; but when it is things thought, 
and things imagined, that are uppermost and most 
important, then I am afraid it would be a very un- 
healthy amusement, the keeping of a journal. You 
will see it illustrated in some religious biographies 
which you and | have read together, where was 
laid bare the nervous anatomy of some mind—the 
bitterness which the heart only knoweth—~the joys * 
which a stranger may not intermeddle with—the 
fluctuating feelings which do not remain the same 
for an hour, set down and dwelt upon till the auto- 


Scripture teachings, and of squaring all she thinks | biographer grew morbid. So let us eschew jour- 
and does to the verity of Christian precept and | nal-keeping, Mary, until we have attained that time 
Biblicalexample. It would be as difficult to trans- | (if we ever attain it) when my aunt and I shall 
fer the picture of a Scottish servant which is so | have set up our peaceful reign at Oakenshaw, our 


vividly yet steadily presented in the little character | 
of Jenny. And we should vainly attempt to give | 
the reader a notion of the humble and elderly | 
Scottish dominie, Reuben Reid, wind-bound on his | 
way to the pulpit and driven by a stress of no-talents 
to the school, yet an aspirant notwithstanding to 
the hand of Mrs. Margaret in her elderly spinster- 
hood, and rejected by the latter with a most good- 
natured sense of his merits as well as his defects. 
The reader must be referred to the book itself. 
He will find it as full of homely and small details 
as one of Wilkie’s pictures, and hardly less true. 
He will find very little that is sudden or startling — 
what there is of that kind, such as the character 
of Grace’s father and the elopement of her cousin, 
isnot atall good. But he will enjoy the unaffected, 
simple, commonlife tone of the book, and occasion- 
ally be as touched by its truth as if Miss lerrier | 
were not yet silent, or the authors of Lights and | 
Shadows and Adam Blair were peopling Scottish 
manses again. ‘The meeting, at the close of 
the tale, of Mrs. Margaret and the lover of her 
youth, (rich and an old bachelor—for he has re- 
mained single too,) is perhaps one of the best spec- 
mens we could mention of the power and tact of 
the writer in avoiding the propensity to exaggerate 
In Circumstances of great temptation. 

We do not profess to exhibit the merits of Mrs. 
Margarct Maitland by means of quotation—but 
we give a few brief touches of a clever and pleasing 
kind. 

THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF GRACE MAITLAND. 

She was a bit little thin genty-looking bairn, 
with a face no to be forgotten, though I could not 
say it was bonnie. There was no color in her 
cheeks, and she had dark hair; but the eyes! I 
never saw the like of them. ‘The little face was 
like a shady corner when they were cast down, and 
when she lifted them it was like the rising of the 
stars in the sky: no that they were sharp, but like 
a deep stream flowing dark and full. ‘I'ruly my 
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dominion of placidness and good-will—and I would 
even debar it then, if any one of us, even my aunt 
herself, had a tendency to look back instead of for- 
ward, and to grow melancholy. 


A SCOTTISH DOMINIE. 


He had been licensed by the kirk as a preacher 
of the Gospel in his young days, but, being in no 
manner gifted in respect of preaching, had never 
been called by any people. Also being but a poor 
man’s son, he never had interest enough to get a 
presentation, and therefore was (as I have seen it 
ealled, no long since, by one that has just a bye-or- 
dinary gift in the way of writing books and papers) 
wind-bound in a school: the which means (in my 
comprehension) comparing a man to a boat, that 
he had not strength enough, nor sails enough, to 
carry him over the wild sea or down great waters, 
but was just blown by the lown land breeze to shel- 
ter in the crook of a quiet burn, and by reason of 
the hurry and troubling of the bigger streams, 
could not win out again. Also he was an inof- 
fensive body, and had a manner of lifting up his 
hands, and erying ** Kh, me!’’ when he was sur- 
prised, that made folk laugh at him. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE TAWSE, 


I laugh while to myself, (said Reuben,) at the 
way the wee vexations take their pawmios, for ye 
can have a perception of the bairn’s nature, mair 
mostly in that way than in any other. ‘There are 
some of a fearful nature, that will draw back the 
hand when the tawse comes down, in an unwise 
coward spirit, seeing they maun bear the pain some 
time, whether they will or no. And there are 
some that hold their arm bold out, to get it ower at 
once ; and there are some mair especial the women 
bairns, (for ye are ever a pawkie sect, Miss Mar- 
get,) that will look me fair in the een, as if they 
thought their bit shining faces would stop my hand. 
There is one lassie wean—puir wee wifie, she has 
had a sore time of it with the measles—Femis 
Telfer, wha will glint at me with her blue een 
and her smile till I can searce think to bring down 
the tawse. It’s aye a light pawmie Femie gets, 
for a’that she °s as tricky as a young foal. 
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From the Spectator of 15 Dec. 
BRITISH REPUDIATION. 


CommerciaLism, says Mr. Milner Gibson, has 
succeeded to the ascendency of the Feudalism which 
it conquered. But if we are to accept the ingen- 
ious gentleman’s declaration of mercantile morals, 
the commercialism of our day, we must conclude, 
has degenerated from the commercialism which 
conquered feudalism, and is bent on committing 
bankruptcy and suicide. In Mr. Gibson’s picture, 
the old commercialism is to the modern what a 
merchant-prince of old might be to a modern em- 
bezzling clerk. Modern commercialism, wise in 
its generation, has discovered that the test of all 
truth is the balance in the profit and loss account ; 


. ancient commercialism took a higher and broader 


view. Mr. Milner Gibson—member of Parlia- 
ment for Manchester, ex-minister of trade, and 
candidate prospectively for a higher office—carries 
the modern spirit into statesmanship, and advo- 
cates a national movement for making a ‘‘ tremen- 
dous sweep”’ of certain expenditure, by favor of a 
newly-imported moral principle. He is speaking 
of the annual charge on the Consolidated Fund— 


He did not think that any contracts, although 
they might be settled by act of Parliament, were 
permanent if they were not rightly settled. He 
believed that the government should only have as 
much money given to it as would pay for the ser- 
vices to be rendered. If they adopted such a prin- 
ciple as that, it would make a tremendous sweep. 


It is true that Mr. Gibson seems to apply this 
to charges upon the Consolidated Fund not of the 
nature of interest for the national debt; but the 
principle is manifestly applicable to the whole 
charge on the Consolidated Fund. Is this the 
Manchester echo of Mr. Francis Newman’s argu- 
mentative pamphlet on our national obligations— 
the first whisper of an English ‘ repudiation” in 
the market-place—the ‘ point of the wedge?’ 
If so, the debt is doomed, and we now living may 
expect to hear among fundholders the panic cry 
of ‘* Sauve qui peut!” 

Such a revolution would make mince-meat of 
** commercialism,’’—that is, it would destroy all 
the credit on which commerce subsists, and would 
convert all commerce into retail trading over the 
counter. But retail trading over the counter is 
impracticable for great and civilized nations. Is 
Mr. Milner Gibson desirous of consummating the 
reign of his boasted commercialism on its funeral 
pyre, and instituting the reign of its successor 
and antagonist, Communism ? 

Commercialism had better take a thought before 
it accept the fatal gift of repudiation. It is not 
quite such common sense or such practical policy 
as it seems to ‘cute Anglo-Yankees. It is true 
that a contract originally wrong cannot be logically 
upheld ; but there are a thousand reasons which 
may forbid its repudiation. We will say nothing 
of honor and dignity, because Manchester, for the 
moment, is not disposed to listen to those argu- 





ments. Perhaps Manchester may still retain a 
lingering regard for honesty. Now, although a 
contract may be vicious in its origin, and there- 
fore open to be annulled, you cannot in common 
trading honestly annul it except upon one condi- 
tion—that you return all the fruits which have 
accrued to you under the contract. Granting that 
the Parliament of 1810 could not bind the Parlia- 
ment of 1850, and that the latter can refuse the 
bill drawn upon it by the former, still the repu- 
diator is bound to return all that has been obtained 
under the contract of 1810. How would you 
effect that? Surely you are not going to refuse 
the bill and at the same time keep the goods con- 
signed to you, on which that bill was drawn? 
No ; the lowest trading honesty forbids any such 
swindling. 

Try it by broader principles of justice, this 
new Manchester doctrine—upon the broad prin- 
ciples which are eternal. The Parliament of 
1810, having made a vicious contract, cannot bind 
the Parliament and generation of 1850; but you 
are not in a condition to annul the contract and 
restore things to the footing of 1810: you must 
take things as you find them, and if not morally 
bound by the letter of 1810, you are in spirit 
bound to treat the interests concerned according to 
the actual merits of the case. Now take the 
position of the actual fundholder, or even any 
grant-holder, on its merits, in regard to commer- 
cial equity, humanity, and national faith; and say 
how, with a view to those great principles, you 
will wipe out the contracts of 1810. 

It is said that the Parliament, elected by the 
living and constituted for a term, has only a tem- 
porary function and cannot decree a permanent 
obligation ; which is true in so far as the decree 
must remain subject to the acquiescence of future 
parliaments ; but the principle on which the argu- 
ment is founded goes much further than that. 
Speaking strictly, no earthly power is continuous 
—neither hereditary nor transmitted, according to 
the common acceptation of the terms. The polit- 
ical intelligence and action of to-day have been 
developed by the intelligence and action of our 
forefathers ; but the institutions which they planted 
continue only by our sufferance, and would fall to 
the ground but for our voluntary and active sup- 
port. A nation, like an individual, may at any 
day discontinue its practice and begin anew. 
Thus each day the institutions of the country sub- 
sist as it were by a renewed act of creation. But 
happy is it for the country whose intelligence and 
faith are such that the renewed creations of each 
successive day exactly resemble those of the last, 
until full and deliberate judgment sees fit to sub- 
stitute for an institution to be changed, one not 
lower but higher and more powerful. That is 
true organic energy, that is symmetrical develop- 
ment, that is vigorous freedom, that is strength of 
intelligent will. In this view, though the Parlia- 
ment of 1850 is not bound by the Parliament of 
1810, it will renew the institutions renewed by the 
Parliament of 1849, and so on from year to year 
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because the indomitable energy and intelligent will 
of England, unabated, will renew in 1850 the Eng- 
land of 1849, until that indomitable energy and 
intelligent will have, in thorough comprehension 
and full possession of grasp, a better, higher, and 
more powerful England to replace that mighty 
concrete thing which goes by the glorious name, 
and has been renewed in like manner by like 
powers from year to year. That is the true 
national immortality, the true organic stability— 
change neutralized by likeness. There may be 
sceptics, fanatics in the dogma of modern com- 
mercialism, who would sell the institutions of 
England for a year’s contents of the till; but 
happily, a stronger and more generous spirit sub- 
sists in the country, which sees in her destiny 
more than repudiation can purchase, and will con- 
tinue to pay the large tribute of justice, unbroken 
faith, and national stability, until the tribute shall 
be fairly and wisely redeemed. 





From the Spectator. 
NEWMAN ON THE NATIONAL DEBT.* 


Tuis tract is entitled to more notice than pam- 
phlets usually receive, not only for its literary 
merits, but for the precise logic and lofty tone 
with which it advocates doctrines respecting the 
national debt that if advanced in an impudent 
manner and a vulgar style would have been scouted 
as downright dishonesty and ‘* Yankee Repudia- 
tion.”’ The Constitutional and Moral Right or 
Wrong of the National Debt is an addition to the 
instances which meet the eye in various directions, 
of men with unquestionable integrity, high aspira- 
tions, and great acquirements, boldly breaking 
loose from old conventional opinions, as well in 
religion as in polities and sucial ethics. A time, 
it is to be suspected, is coming, when something 
more than “ institutions’? will be ** put upon 
trial ;** and that trial cannot be staved off by trite 
rhetoric, official routine, or the sheer abuse of 
party disputants. 

The arguments of Mr. Newman are logical if 
confined within themselves ; but we look upon his 
arguments as of far less consequence than the fact 
of his producing and publishing them. There 
are many things in life where argument avails 
‘ittle. It is not argument that induces men to 
marry, or to fight a duel, or volunteer on a forlorn 
hope, or occupy a post under which is a mine that 
they know is going to be sprung; the maas of 
mankind may be said to be inaccessible to argu- 
ment. Argument, indeed, in conjunction with 
circumstances, may form the opinion that induces 
action ; but when the debt has nothing to depend 
upon but argument, funds owght to be below par. 

Mr. Newman’s fundamental position is a con- 
stitutional one—that an Englishman can only be 
taxed by his own consent, given through his rep- 


* On the Constitutional and Moral Right or Wrong of 
our National Debt. By Francis W. Newman, formerly 
Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. Published by Tayler, 
Walton, and Maberly. 








resentatives ; that the primary duty of the house 
of commons is the superintendence of taxation ; 
that when it neglects this duty, it not only abro- 
gates its function, but runs counter to the first 
principle of its existence ; amd that when it pro- 
ceeds so far as to tax posterity in perpetuity, 
or even the next generation, it does what it has 
no right to do, and its acts are not binding. 


At the present day, there is no less disputed or 
disputable fact than the exclusive responsibility of 
that house to vote the public taxes from year to 
year. ‘This is its indefeasible and inalienable in- 
heritance and function, so long as the laws, rights, 
und constitution of England stand ; so long as king, 
(or queen,) lords, and commons, are venerated. 
To preserve this right intact for its successors, 
may almost be called the primary constitutional 
duty of the lower house. 

If an English house of commons could do any 
thing so traitorous as to pass a bill for vesting in 
the crown or the ministers—either forever, or only 
during the next session of Parliament—the right of 
national taxation, such a bill would be a gross and 
indefensible usurpation, and overthrowing of the 
fundamental law of the land, which, while it bids 
Parliament to exist, defines also the functions of 
Parliament. Every house of commons is appointed 
to definite duties during its own term of existence ; 
but as it is not self-originated, nor self-invested 
with power, so neither can it forbid successors to 
arise, or divest them of their legitimate powers. 
If the constitutional rights of future parliaments 
are to be lessened, it must be by an extraordinary 
national settlement, not by an ordinary process of 
intra-parliamentary legislation. Accordingly, it 
would be resented as an extravagant usurpation, if 
the Parliament of 1850 were to enact a complete 
schedule of the taxes which shall be levied in 
the year 1870. ‘This would be as truly a vio- 
lence to the constitution as if the lords or the 
queen were to vote the taxes instead of the com- 
mons: and, in fact, it might be used as success- 
fully for despotic purposes. ‘The laudable desire 
of consulting the personal dignity and domestic 
independence of our sovereigns, has indeed led 
Parliament to infringe the strict limit of its power 
so far as to settle the civil list prospectively during 
an entire reign ; but even this would be extremely 
dangerous, if a totally new spirit had not come into 
our sovereigns since the house of Stuart was dis- 
carded. * * ® 

So much the more amazing is it that any minis- 
ter under such a constitution should ever have un- 
dertaken to mortgage for present uses the incom- 
ings from perpetual future taxation. He who asks 
a loan, cannot offer as security something which is 
not in his right or possession. If a British chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, on contracting a loan, were 
to guarantee repayment from a tax on the province 
of New York, it cannot be doubted that the gov- 
ernment of the United States would resent it, as a 
direct claim on our part to the sovereignty of New 
York. No less distinctly, if the same chancellor 
proclain—* Whosoever will pay me down a thou- 
sand pounds in the year 1850, shal] receive forty 
pounds every year forever out of the taxes which 
shall be henceforward voted, as, in particular, in 
the year 1860°’—will he be assuming for himself, 
and taking away from the Parliament of 1860, the 
authority te tax or not to tax in that year? Nor 
does it avail to say that the minister did it by the 
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advice of Parliament; for as no existing house can 
deprive its successors of indefeasible rights, the 
house will be committing usurpation as much as | 
the minister. 

It cannot be denied that one extreme case would | 
justify such a stretch of power; viz., if the state 
were driven to choose whether the present Parlia- 
‘ment or some foreign invader should preéceupy our 
constitutional rights. ‘To save the permanent rights 
of Our successors, some temporary encroachment 
on those liberties may be allowed. If the kingdom 
is assailed by formidable enemies who threaten its 
subversion—if the means of repelling them cannot 
be raised by any immediate taxation—if present 
supplies are required, which can only be had from 
abroad—if the lenders are not contented without a 
guarantee of longer payments than can fall within 
the few years of the existing Parliament—the com- 
bination of extraordinary and overwhelming difli- 
culties might justify some usurpation. But in | 
applying this concession, every link in the chain | 
of alleged necessity must be rigidly proved. ‘The 
necessity must be real, urgent; untractable to ordi- | 
nary measures. An extraordinary process should 
be used—such as specially consulting the lords— 
in order to mark clearly that the commons does 
not affect to be acting within its ordinary constitu- 
tional rights, as also to fence it off from the slip- 
pery incline of usurpation ; and after the crisis 1s 
passed, a bill of indemnity ought to be asked of 
every future Parliament, through as many years 
as the encroachment touches. Jf, however, in 
result it appears that this illegitimate forestalling 
of rights was ventured, not for home safety, but 
for foreign schemes—not in actual need or with 
actual gain, but for future and cloudy hope—or 
if the pecuniary means tight have been had by 
immediate taxation—and (what nearly amounts to 
proof of this) if the loan was not advanced from 
abroad, but (whosoever was the nominal contractor) 
was ultimately taken up by English subjects—or, 
again, if, by mere economizing the existing rev- | 
enue, resources might have been had without bor- 
rowing—it is manifest that a wholly neediess and 
therefore an utterly indefensible usurpation has 
been perpetrated, for which the minister deserves 
to be called to severe account. 

But even if all the links of argument are sound, 
and we are forced to advise a breach of the consti- 
tution, this will not suffice to justify any or every 
breach. 








Logically the argument is sound enough, and 
the abstract principle of the exceptional case is 
true enough, which Mr. Newman alone admits to 
justify a debt. Both are too strict for practice. 
In war, we must do what we can; a “ foreign 
invader’? must be expelled, how we can. Men 
wisely part with a limb to save life, although the 
vad condition of the limb may have been caused 
by their own folly. ‘The constitutional axiom is 
truly stated; but it originated in a dread that the 
crown and its ministers might apply the taxes 
levied to purposes of tyranny, corruption, or waste. 
As regards the debt, this fear can have no place 
after it has once been created. In its original 
contract there might be (as there generally was) 
corruption, and t 3 money borrowed was ofien 
expended lavishly ; but the danger was not from 
the crown and the nobles. It may also be ob- 





served that a very constitutional spirit prompted 
the creation. Our ancestors revolted and fought 
to avoid taxes ; their successors borrow. 

But, without a joke, there is something higher 
and better in life than law and logic. Permanence 
and security are the main elements of national 
existence; and if Mr. Newman’s low Radical 
argument, loftily revived, is to be pushed as far 
as it will go, there will not be much of either. 
Honor, character, and public faith, are matters to 
be struggled for, even at the expense of incon- 
venience or pressure. Necessity, indeed, has no 
law, and not much sense of anything ; and neces- 
sity at some time or other may induce a national 
bankraptey ; but it will be the growing poverty of 
the country that will render arguments for this 
bankruptey palatable, not the arguments that will 
induce the hankruptey. Mr. Newman, indeed, 
does not argue in favor of actual repudiation. It 
is his professed object to guard against it by 
sounding an alarm in time. 


The case then stands thus. We have a primary 
duty of justice towards coming times, to leave off 
the usurpation of their rights ; we have a secon- 
pary duty of equity and expediency towards the 
public creditor, to pay him, if we can, twenty 
shillings in the pound. Of these two duties, the 
first is to be performed at any rate ; the second, so 
far as possible without violation of other equities. 
If it be really impossible, then, on every moral 
ground, we are clear from fault in paying a per- 
eentage only of the debt, and so terminating it. 
We may, however, treat it as perfectly certain, 
that those who now cry out that greater economy 
cannot be attained, and will hear of nothing but 
perpetual dividends—if a new Parliament were to 
vote that ** constitutional right demands a termina- 
tion of all payments for debt within thirty years’ 
time at farthest’’—these same men would quickly 
discover with Mr. Cobden, that ten millions a year 
can be saved out of our present expenditure, and that 
nine of these millions should be added to the yearly 
dividends, so as to pay off the whole debt in thirty 
years. ‘To fix sixty years (or two generations) for 
the limit of time, seems to me to be straining our 
rights over posterity to the utmost; for to dictate 
to a third generation is monstrous. 

Nothing but necessity could have justified our 
predecessors in leaving us this debt; yet no neees- 
sity existed. Nothing but necessity can now jus- 
tify us in transmitting it to our successors; yet no 
necessity exists. It is not necessity, but pride, 
ambition, desire of patronage, or sinister private 
interest, which keeps up the vast expenses of our 
colonial empire, and our army and navy. * * * 

‘The way to proceed in Parliament seems mani- 
fest, viz., to press forwards a vote, that no payments 
can be guaranteed for the debt after a fixed day—say, 
after January \st, 1880 ; leaving the ministry to find 
out by what subsidiary measures they may then 
best reconcile the interests and the rights of the 
tax-payer and public creditor. Of course such a 
vote cannot be carried until there is force sufficient 
to displace one ministry and seat another; buta 
very small energetic minority, by wielding at the 
same time a declaratory law, such as was above 
imagined, ‘‘ that no Parliament has constitutional 
power to dictate to its successors concerning the 
taxes to be levied, &c.,’’ would excite so much 
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uneasiness and alarm in whigs or tories, that it 
would before long be taken up as a ministerial 
measure. So great is the force of simple truth. 

Before sounder principle can become victorious, 
another useful enactment might at once obtain favor 
with a generation that is accustomed to forestal- 
ments. About one half of the terminable annui- 
ties will expire in 1860, and the rest will rapidly 
follow. May we not assume that a large inajority 
in Parliament would assent to a prospective bill, 
enacting that the annual two, three, four millions, 
which will thus accrue to the exchequer, should 
not be remitted to the public, but applied to convert 
a new portion of the debt into a terminable form? 
If we wait till 1860, there will be far greater un- 
willingness than now to pass such a bill. At 
present to propose it needs little boldness; it will 
entail little loss of popularity with the mass of the 
unthinking ; and, if brought forward by an unoffi- 
cial person, is not likely to meet strenuous minis- 
terial opposition. 


This proposal is a type of Mr. Newman’s 





mind; which looks at logical theory rather than 
at what is practically wanted or attainable. It is | 
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distress, which morally was aggravated by the 
money, and which economically speaking was not 
in the long run relieved. The precise amount 
added to the debt from that deficiency of income 
over expenditure which year after year has accom- 
panied whig management of the finances, is diffi- 
cult to tell, owing toa juggle with the Savings 
Banks and the absence of distinct record : it can- 
not be much less than ten millions, it is probably 
more. ‘Thus we have an addition of upwards of 
forty millions to the national debt during some 
fifteen years of whig rule; for it is a remarkable 
fact that when the whigs have been out of office 
the debt has been diminished. 

What renders this apathy to financial incapacity 
and the increase of the public debt more remark- 
able is, that the case is not so hopeless as it might 
seem. The payments on account of the whole 
** debt’’ for the year 1848 were about twenty-eight 
millions and a half; but of this nearly one sixth 
was not permanent. ‘The perpetual annuities 
were somewhat Jess than twenty-four millions ; the 





not acts of Parliament that we want, but a resolute | interest on exchequer bills, 790,000/ ; the termi- 
principle of action. If opinion remained as care- | nable and life annuities, which drop at a fixed date, 
Jess about the matter as it is now, the law of 1850 or with the lives on which they are granted, 
would be abrogated in 1860, as analogous Jaws | about 3,800,0007. The exchequer bills are as 
have been before. In fact, it is in the fillip this | much a debt as any other, but they are as differ- 
pamphlet may give to public opinion on the subject jent as a business bill and a mortgage; nor can 
of the debt that its utility consists; not in its | they altogether be dispensed with. In the course 
argument upon the “right or wrong,” or in the |of twenty years, the annual charge on account of 
author’s parliamentary and financial suggestions. | the debt would be reduced to about twenty-four 
Any unbiassed observer of public affairs will) millions, if it were let alone, exclusive of any 
cheerfully go along with all Mr. Newman says on | decrease by reduction of the interest, or purchases 
the profligacy shown by ministers and parliaments | of stock from the surplus revenue. Every year, 
in contracting the debt, and the apathy, to use the | too, a self-acting process is going on to a varying 
mildest term, exhibited by the people. ‘They | but considerable amount. Any individual may 
may even go beyond him. In times of war, | convert his permanent stock into an annuity on his 
especially against such opponents as Louis the ;}own or anybody's life, the converter receiving 
Fourteenth, the Committee of Public Safety, and |a larger annual income, which ceases altogether 
Napoleon Bonaparte, men act under a pressing | when the “ life drops.’’ And as government 
necessity, which urges them to do what they can, | offers advantages and security beyond private com- 
not what they would. Under the tory govern- | panies, a good trade is done in this way. There 
ments, after the peace, some reduction was made | is of course no hocus-pocus saving by this mode : 
in both the capital and interest of the debt, by | the debt is diminished by means of a larger annual 
reducing the dividends on the five and four per | payment for a time; but the principle is self-act- 
cents, and by keeping up for a short time an) ing, and the weight unfelt, as the annual savings 
actual sinking-fund of three millions. During | from dropped lives about balance the additions. 
Peel's last ministry, a large saving was made in| If Mr. Cobden and the country will add a sinking- 








interest by the reduction of the three and a half 
per cents, and a trifling action on the principal 
by means of the sinking-fund available from his 
large surplus revenue. ‘The reform parliaments, 
the reform and whig ministries, have been per- 
mitted to add more to the debt than was added by 
the wars and victories of Marlborough, with little 
opposition, and nothing like a distinct protest 
against the principle of their conduct. Parlia- 
ment quietly voted, at ministerial bidding, twenty 
millions for negro emancipation—and we all 
know what has come of that; it gave a million to 
the Irish parsons ; it saddled the country with the 
guarantee of the ‘‘ Greek loan,’’ which will most 
probably turn outa couple of millions more. The 





other day it recklessly voted ten millions for Irish 
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fund of one, two, or three millions a year, so 
much the better; the debt would be brought down 
more quickly. But it is obvious, that if inca- 
pable placemen are permitted to meet their diffi- 
culties by ‘* drawing’ on the publie credit, the 
debt will increase much faster than death and time 
can diminish it. 

It is on this ground that we chiefly attach im- 
portance to Mr. Newman’s pamphlet. If his 
startling doctrines and powerful style should rouse 
the attention of the public, and compel attention 
to parliamentary and ministerial dealings with the 
debt, he will have done the public a service. If 
not, it is probable that some gloomy morning his 
conclusions may be carried out, whatever may be 
thought of his majors and minors. 
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From the Scotsman, December 12. 
LAWYERS, CLIENTS, &C. [THIRD ARTICLE.] 


Mr. Cuartes Puituies—the unhappy man who 
lately, in his vanity or remorse, ehose to revive the 
memory and the proofs of the nine-years-old offence 
which, like everything belonging to him, had been 
almost forgotten—has now pulled a double noose 
round his neck. It will be remembered that, in 
the letter in which, at the evil solicitation of his 
too kind friend Mr. Warren, he raked up his for- 
mer transgressions, he appealed to the report of 
Courvoisier’s trial as given in the Times for a cor- 
rect report of what he said, and a refutation of the 
‘*slanders.’’ ‘*'To set this matter at rest,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ I have referred to my address, as reported in 
the Times—a journal the fidelity of whose reports 
was never questioned.’’ Unfortunately, however, 
it was possible for other persons also to refer to the 
report thus authenticated. ‘The Examiner did so— 
with the result, as we saw, of amply showing both 
that Mr. Phillips was guilty of the offence origi- 
nally laid to his charge, and of having resorted to 
garbling in the hope of escape. ‘l'hus pinned down, 
Mr. Phillips now cries out that he has got foul 
play, because he has been falsely testified against— 
by the very witness for whose accuracy he vouched. 
Although he prudently pledged himself not to notice 
any of the exposures which his letter might pro- 
voke, he has felt himself compelled so far to break | 
his resolution as to publish a pamphlet, in which | 
a number of ** legal friends’? do what Mr. Phillips 
said in his letter nobody ever did—question the 
fidelity of the Times’ reports, and especially declare 
that the particular report which, besides its unques- 
tionableness as being in the Times, received also 
the high sanction of Mr. Phillips’ special voucher, 
is nothing but a mass of falsifications. ‘The testi- 
fiers are a band of nameless barristers, who testify 
evidently with much more zeal than knowledge— 
particularly one Mr. Garde, who makes a solemn 
affirmation of all he knows and does not know 
‘* upon his faith and word as a Christian.’’ But 
the avenger still follows. The Examiner, who 
had aceepted the Times’ report on Mr. Phillips’ 
voucher, now rejects it at his request—and takes 
instead the evidence, separate and conjoint, of all 
the other papers. ‘The result is, that the con- 
demnation is more complete and crushing than 
ever. Here are a few of those phrases of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ speech, as given in the reports of the other 
morning papers, which in the Times were omitted 
or softened. Courvoisier (whom Mr. Phillips knew 
to be the murderer, and the sole murderer) is de- 
scribed as ‘* the victim of an unjust and depraved 
conspiracy ;’’ ‘* the victim of the greatest deprav- 
ity ;’’ “‘ the victim of a foul contrivance ;”’ ‘* my 
unfortunate client ;’’ *‘ an unfortunate man ;”’ “Sa 
man whom, I say, the conspirators seek to murder !”’ 
And the police are ‘ ruffians,”’ ‘‘ miscreants,’ 
** seeking to compass the death of their fellow-crea- 
ture.’’ ‘I ask, who put the bloody gloves and the 
bloody handkerchiefs into the box of the prisoner? 
Isay, openly and fearlessly, that the articles were 


placed there by some of the police!’’ And all this, 
and much more, and much worse, is ratified by 
such exclamations as ‘* merciful God,’’ and by sol- 
emn and fervid references to ‘‘ salvation,’ and ‘* the 
judgment-seat of God ;”’ all uttered by one who 
told the jury he spoke to them not as an Old Bai- 
ley barrister, but as ‘‘a friend and fellow-Chris- 
tian.’”? By what device will Mr. Phillips try to 
slip out of this additional noose? Unfortunately 
for himself the reports, which thus bring down upon 
him a double condemnation, have their accuracy 
vouched for, not only by one another, but by that 
general certificate-granter, Mr. Charles Phillips. 
In his letter he said—‘t The Morning Chronicle, 
the Morning Herald, and the Morning Post fully 
corroborate the Times, if, indeed, such a journal 
needed corroboration !”’ Yes, they ‘* fully corrobo- 
rate the Times,’ and Mr. Phillips must be very 
sorry that they do. He must now set himself to 
get rid of their testimony, vouched for by himself, 
in something of the same way as that by which he 
has got rid of the testimony of the Times, which 
was corroborated, not only by himself, but by that 
of all the other papers, ‘* if, indeed, such a journal 
needed corroboration.’’ Perhaps he has another 
batch of legal friends ready to do for the Chronicle, 
Herald, and Post, what Mr. Garde, “ on his faith 
and word as a Christian,’’ has done for the Times 
—asseverate that all the reporters were wrong, 
and that the nine-years’ memory of certain of Mr. 
Charles Philtips’ ‘‘ legal friends”’ is better evidence 
of what was said than all the different yet concur- 
ring reports which were taken and printed at the 
moment, have stood unquestioned ever since, and 
were vouched for no further gone than last week 
by no less infallible an authority than Mr. Charles 
Phillips. Or perhaps the same Christian Garde 
and his confederates may, since they have gone so 
far already, finish the job, and make clean work, 
or anything but clean work, of the whole affair, 
and of themselves. 

But we should like here to raise a point which 
it is certainly high time to raise. Among the va- 
rious doctrines as to the limits of the license of the 
bar—and we have not yet seen one so comprehen- 
sive but that it left Mr. Courvoisier Phillips stand- 
ing far on the outside—nothing is said affirming 
that barristers in their proceedings out of court, 
even tiwugh those proceedings have reference to 
what may have taken place in court, are entitled 
to use any other means, or to have these means 
tried by any other standard, than may be sanctioned 
by the rules of common honesty and common sense. 
Tried thus, what becomes of all the vouchings, 
and denials, and self-contradictions of Mr. Phillips 
and his legal friends! Dr. Johnson—the very 
laxest, we think, of those who have expounded bar 
license—is quite clear on the point we allude to. 
Boswell having asked (we quote from memory) if 
there was not an immorality in the practice of barris- 
ters speaking as if the man whom they knew to bea 
criminal was innocent? the reply was in substance, 
that there was nothing immoral in the matter, be- 





cause, as everybody knew the barrister to be paid 
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for saying what he said, his word went for nothing. 
The humble inquirer ventured to ask if there was 
not some danger of those thus licensed within the 
courts using their privilege in ordinary and out- 
of-door affairs. ‘* Not at all, sir,’ growled the 
sage—** no more than a man who makes his bread 
by walking on his hands and standing on his head 
on the stage, is apt to stand on his head in private 
society.” Now, that of which the sage said there 
was no danger is the very thing which Mr. Phil- 





lips is at present engaged in perpetrating—using | 
the license of the bar on a point which is not pro- | 
fessional, and where Dr. Johnson’s all-atoning | 
** paid for’’ does not apply ; the very ordinary and | 
simple point, whether he did or did not say so and | 
so on a certain occasion. Morally, Mr. Phillips | 
is at this moment standing on his head—an unbe- | 
coming and indecent spectacle. Such a liberty he 
has no right to take in an unprofessional matter. 
Since he cannot make a decent fight of it standing 
on his feet, he is bound to walk off out of sight, 
and the sooner the better for himself, out of mind. 

By-the-bye, have not some of our contemporaries 
allowed themselves to be very forgetful, and obsti- 
nately, elaborately forgetful, regarding this matter ? 
We allude to those who copied Mr. Phillips’ let- 
ter, and most incontinently pronounced an acquittal ; 
and who have never yet found room to notice the 
Examiner's reply, nor to copy it, nor to let their 
readers know, even by a single line, that any re- 
ply had been made. We looked for nothing better 
from the Times—for the Times, like the sovereign, 
can do no wrong, or at least is strong and brazen 
enough to leave its wrong both anacknowledged 
and undefended. But what of the Globe? What 
of some neighbors of our own, whom we shrink 
from naming in connection with such a transaction ? 
These can have no worse motive for their silence 
and concealment than the want of courage to con- 
fess or reveal an error—a refusal which. after all, 
may not be so much moral cowardice as immoral 
courage. Perhaps it is not so curious as at first 
sight appears, that those who were so hasty in 
doing injustice to a brother should be so slow in 
doing justice to, or on, themselves. 


From the Scottish Press, December 12. 

Public journalists frequently feel a deep interest 
in a matter which—from want of local concern, or 
the impossibility of setting it forth with that am- 
plitude which alone can do it justice—they pass 
over almost unheeded. In our paper of the 24th 
ullimo, we transferred to our columns a long letter 
from Mr. Charles Phillips, once a barrister of note, 
but now rejoicing in the title of Mr. Commissioner 
Phillips, in which he seeks to vindicate himself 
from a charge brought against him by the London 
Examiner, of having used language in defending 
Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord William Rus- 
sel, which he ought not to have used—he, the said 
Courvoisier, having previously confessed himself 
tu the said Mr. Phillips to be the assassin. We 
quoted Mr. Phillips’ letter, not more from the in- 














terest which naturally, and at the time, attached 
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to the case, than because we looked upon him as an 
ill-used man; and that the Exvananer was justly 
chargeable with malice aforethought. Never were 
we more satisfied than we are at the present moment 
of the wisdom of the maxim, audi alteram partem. 
Much discussion has taken place in the London 


journals and elsewhere, since the date of Mr. Phil- 


lips’ letter, which we cannot notice—and especial- 
ly an elaborate rejoinder by the Examiner of Satur- 
day last. We now deliberately and unhesitatingly 
declare our conviction that the barrister is ** guilty,”’ 
and, we give our verdict in the very teeth of our 
first impressions. 

We are not going to travel through the case. 
Our readers would scarcely thank us for doing so. 
We shall condense it into as narrow a space as 
possible. Premising, then, that we repudiate Lord 
Brougham’s dicta, of what the duties of a counsel 
are, when he affirms— 


An advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes 
his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, 
but one person in the world, that client and none 
other. ‘To save that client by all expedient means 
—to protect that client at all hazards and costs to 
all others, and among others to himself—is the 
highest and most unquestioned of his duties. 


No doubt his lordship adopts Paley’s sentiments 
in that chapter of his Moral Philosophy, entitled, 
‘* Lies,’’—a chapter, by the way, worthy of Loyo- 
la himself. The archdeacon enumerates among 
the ‘‘ falsehoods which are not lies,’’ the case of 
an advocate asserting the justice, or his belief of 
the justice, of his client’s cause. The reason he 
assigns for this is of a very flattering kind to the 
morality of the bar. In such a case, says Paley, 
** no confidence is destroyed, because none was re- 
fused ; no promise to speak the truth is violated, 
because none was given, or understood to be given.”’ 
In short, an adyocate may tell lies till he is black 
in the face, because nobody believes a thing to be 
true or false on account of his protestation that it 
is the one or the other. 

We choose rather to abide by the common-sense 
view, that if, through the conventional morality of 
the bar, an advocate must continue to hold his 
brief after he comes to know the guilt of his client, 
he is not entitled to do more than array the facts, 
as brought out in evidence, in such a form as shall 
give the party at the bar the entire benefit of what- 
ever evidence there is in ‘is favor, and prevent 
his being injured by testimony which the law and 
rules of evidence would repudiate. Did Mr. Phil- 
lips adopt this course? He did not. He was 
aware that he had a murderer for his client—a 
confessed murderer—and it is not difficult to de- 
tect in the method in which he so ingeniously 
arranged his sentences that his privity haunted 
him, cramped him, fretted him; but, what was 
wanting in bold asseveration was more than com- 
pensated by the suggestio falsi, the significant 
shake of the head, and the emphatic indication 
that, were he but a juryman, instead of a counsel, 
he knew where he would look for the guilty party. 
‘* Are there no circumstances,”’ he asks the jury— 
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he, the man to whom Courvoisier had admitted the 
murder—* are there no circumstances against other 
parties in connection with this case?’ His constant 
appeals to the Deity, and to the solemn concerns 
of a future state, are absolutely disgusting. He 
professes that he is able to help the jury to a ver- 
dict short of murder, ‘* without putting their souls 
to any hazard.’ This they might do “ without 
hazarding their souls’ salvation.’’ He prays ‘* the 
Almighty God to guide them to a just conclusion.” 
He supplicates of them caution, seeing an error 
will ‘* stand against them in condemnation before 
the judgment-seat of God.’? Now, we will ask a 
single question here. Could any jury have sup- 
posed that the man, who sought thus to fence 
round and guard their every step, who besought 
them to beware how they violated ‘the living 
temple which the Lord had made,”’ was pleading 
thus on behalf of a confessed felon—of a man who 
had imbrued his hands in his master’s blood! No, 
no, it won't do. We can allow a wide margin— 
a very wide margin—for professional eloquence 
—seeing it is ali paid for—appeals, invocations, 
adjurations, and all—and, therefore, belongs of 
right tothe purchaser—but even the license of the 
bar has its limits. When liberty fairly merges 
into licentiousness we must say ‘“‘stop.’”” We 
think the Examiner deserves well of the commu- 
nity in this matter, in having so stout!y done battle 
for a public principle of no small importance. 





From Burriti’s Christian Citizen. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


Britain has been frequently denominated the 
mother of nations. Whatever may be her title to 
this appellation, nothing is more evident and true, 
than the fact that her island has been the elabera- 
tory of a most remarkable race, in which nearly all 
the races that peopled Europe, from the Roman to 
the Norman conquest, were combined. All that is 
vigorous in the Celt, the Saxon, the Scandinavian, 
and the Norman, was absorbed into what we call 
the Anglo-Saxon race ; and when the combination 
was completed, on the island of Great Britain a new 
world was discovered, as if it were on purpose for 
the irresistible expansion of that mighty race. As 
an illustration of one of its physical qualities, it is 
estimated that its population doubles itself in 35 
years, whilst that of Germany doubles itself in 76; 
of Holland in 100; of Spain in 106; of Italy in 
135; of France in 138; of Portugal in 238, and 
that of ‘Turkey in 555 years. When, about 250 
years ago, one or two vessels crossed the ocean and 
planted here and there along the coast of North 
America a few germs of that race, its whole popu- 
lation in the Old World ¢id not exceed six mil- 
lions. England, Wales, and Scotland, numbered 
fewer inhabitants at that time, than New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio do now. Hardly two cen- 
turies and a half have elapsed since that epoch, and 
now there are at least 25 millions of that race in 
North America and its adjacent islands, or a num- 
ber exceeding the whole population of Great 
Britain. In 1620, the Anglo-Saxon race numbered 
about 6,000,000, and was confined to England, 
Wales and Scotland; and the combination, of 
which it is the result, was not then more than half 





rfected, for neither Wales nor Scotland was 
half Sazvonized at that time. Now it numbers 
60,000,000 of human beings, planted upon all the 
islands and continents of the earth, and increasing 
everywhere by an intense ratio of progression. It 
is fast absorbing or displacing all the sluggish 
races, or barbarous tribes of men that have occupied 
the continents of America, Africa, Asia, and the 
islands of the ocean. See it girdling them from 
year to year with its vigorous plantations. If no 
great physical revolution supervene to check its 
propagation, it will number 800,000,000 of human 
beings in less than 150 years from the present time 
—all speaking the same language, centred to the 
same literature and religion, and exhibiting all its 
inherent and inalienable characteristics. 

Thus the population of the earth is fast becoming 
Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But the English lan- 
guage is more self-expansive and aggressive than 
the blood of that race ; it is, if we may speak it rev- 
erently, the John the Baptist in the mission of 
that race, uttering its voice and teaching its words 
to the seattered tribes and tongues of the earth, in 
every distant wilderness of barbarism. When a 
community begins to speak and read the English 
language, it is half Sazrenized, even if not a drop 
of Anglo-Saxon blood runs in its veins. Ireland 
was never colonized from England, like North 
America or Australia; but nearly the whole of its 
7 or 8 millions already speak the English lan- 
guage, which is the preparatory state to being en- 
tirely absorbed into the Anglo-Saxon race, a8 one 
of its most vigorous and useful elements. Every- 
where the English language is gaining upon the 
languages of the earth, and preparing those who 
speak it for this absorption. ‘The young generation 
of the Kast Indies is learning it; and it is probable 
that within 50 years, 25 millions of human beings, 
of Asiatic race, will speak the language on that 
continent. So itis in the United States. About 
50,000 immigrants from Germany and other coun- 
tries of coutinental Europe, are arriving in this 
country every year. Perhaps they cannot speak a 
word of English when they first land on our shores ; 
but in the course of a few years they master the 
language, to some extent. ‘Their children sit upon 
the same benches in our coramon schools with those 
of native Americans, and become, as they grow up 
and diffuse themselves among the rest of the popu- 
lation, completely Anglo-Saxonized. 

Thus the race, by its wonderful self-expansive 
power of language and blood, is fast occupying, 
and subduing to its genius, all the continents and 
islands of the earth. The grandson of many a 
young man who reads these lines, will probably live 
to see the day when that race will number its 
800,000,000 of human beings. Perhaps thty may 
comprise a hundred nations, or distinct govern- 
ments. Perhaps they may become a grand econstel- 
Jation and commonwealth of republics, pervaded by 
the same laws, literature, and religion. ‘Their 
unity, harmony, and brotherhood must be deter- 
mined by the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States. Their union will be the union 
of the two worlds. If they discharge their duty to 
each other and to mankind, they must become the 
united heart of the mighty race they represent, 
feeding its myriad veins with the blood of moral 
and political life. Upon the state of their fellow- 
ship then, more than upon the union of any two 
nations on earth, depend the well-being of hu- 
manity, the peace and progress of the — “ 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE NEEDLEWOMEN. 


From the Spectator. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE NEEDLEWOMEN. 


We have too much capital and too many people 
for our narrow area, says Mr. Sidney Herbert; 
you cannot have too much capital, says the Daily 
News, where you have hands to employ, and where 
the land is erying aloud for more capital, nor in 
such case too many people. When two proposi- 
tions so conflicting are both so true-looking, it 
implies that the reeoncilement is to be sought 
deeper than either; and so it is in the present 
instance. The journalist says— 


At a time when three fourths of the land of Eng- 
land are but half cultivated, farmers wanting the 
capital requisite, and landlords obstinately refusing 
and resisting those sole conditions on which capi- 
tal can be embarked in cultivation, we are told that 
there is too much capital. 

We can conceive too much capital in a country 
where there is a lack of population—where, in 
fact, there are no arms to employ. But, in a 
country where there is abundance of men and labor 
on the one hand, and of food and capital on the 
other, with as fertile a soil as ever God gave, the 
fault of all these three elements lying idle and un- 
profitable, and starving by the side of one another, 
must be the fault of the law, the system, and of 
the social organization of the country. For labor 
to make use of materials, and for capital to find 
them, two things are chiefly required—freedom 
and intelligence. But the land is not free, whilst 
the classes upon it are utterly unable to reconcile 
present exigencies with old prejudices. 


In the actual circumstances of the country, 
** ecapital’’ is partly a natural, partly an artificial 
thing, accumulated under the operation of laws 
and usages which have perhaps regarded it too 
much as an absolute good. In its actual shape, 
the abundance of capital is attended by incidents 
the reverse of felicitous. In the lax language of 
political economy, capital is accumulated labor ; it 
is rather the accumulated produet of labor. The 
land is the great source of all wealth ; labor is the 
machine for its extraction; capital is that surplus 
product which ean be stored, and which, in the 
shape of materials, tools, or subsistence, facilitates 
the more profitable application of labor. In our 
artificial state of society, capital exists, not only in 
that direet form, but also in the indirect form of 
representative wealth—money and credit—which 
ean by the usage of commercial exchange at any 
moment command materials, tools, and subsistence. 
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opinions which have heretofore existed as to right 
and expediency, and being therefore open to modi- 
fication as our knowledge and opinions are devel- 
oped. And in what we now say, we are not criti- 
cizing, but only stating facts. Filled with the 
importance of capital, we have framed our laws 
for its protection, more than for the protection of 
labor. In abolishing old sumptuary laws, usury 
laws, and protective duties, we have removed all 
restriction on the accumulation of capital ; towards 
capital all our laws are enabling laws—even laws 
having a restrictive shape are meant to be enabling ; 
towards those who infringe the profits of capital 
the laws are disenabling if not penal—labor is 
more restricted and coerced than enabled and sup- 
ported. However fixed some portion of the aggre- 
gate capital of the country may be, a large portion 
is ** floating,’’ or in the most readily transferable 
shape. ‘Theoretical economists are wont to talk 
of the transfer of labor from any occupation that is 
unprofitable ; but that transfer proves to be easy 
only in theory, and we need not the instances of 
the hand-loom weavers, the Paisley people, the 
ousted railway laborers and civil engineers, or of 
these needlewomen, to make good the fact that 
labor cannot easily effect the transit from a profit- 
less to a profitable employment. Capital can. 
The immediate consequence of the disparity is, 
that in the transfer capital can always predccupy 
the field and exercise all the privileges of preémp- 
tion; in the competition of labor and capital, capi- 
tal ever has the start. Another incident of trans- 
ferable capital is still more serious in its operation 
on the whole commercial world. From the imper- 
fect state of mutual understanding in commercial 
affairs, it often happens that commercial activity 
goes into a wrong course, or goes much too far in 
a course originally right; the immense mass of 
disposable capital is thrown into the erroneous 
movement, imparts to it a correspondingly exag- 
gerated momentum, and increases the disastrous 
consequences of the error. The railway mania 
forms an immediate and pregnant instance. Not 
only is the absolute loss augmented by the amount 
of capital embarked, but the misdirected commer- 
cial enterprise goes much more wrong than it 
would otherwise do. In a country where the land 
is strictly appropriated and absolutely subject to 
individual will, and where the amount of disposa- 
ble eapital exceeds the amount of land available 
for its direct employment, it is in the nature of 


By the operation of the same laws, the holder of | things that these incidents should appear; and no 
the surplus product is permitted to appropriate the | country exhibits combination of circumstances in 


land itself, which thus, as ‘ property,’’ becomes 
confounded with capital; the holder of capital 


therefore is not only emaneipated from the prime- | 
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val deeree of labor, but is enabled to throw his | 


share of work upon some other, and is further 
enabled to exact a portion of the product of the 
laborer’s industry, in some cases limited only by 
the laborer’s power of enduring privation. In 
examining the nature and operation of capital, we 
must bear in mind that it is in great part sustained 
by artificial laws; such laws being dietated by 








so high a degree as England. 

The case of labor is just the opposite. It is too 
sluggish to be transferred from an unproductive to 
a productive occupation ; and hence, in some de- 
gree, effects similar to those produced by the too 
ready transfer of capital; as that overshoots the 
varying course of profitable industry, so labor can- 
not follow it. Possibly it is a mistake to suppose 
that the bulk of mankind will ever be sufficiently 
intelligent to act in these matters by calculation ; 
possibly the genera) mass will never have sufficient 
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foresight to save, and possibly in an exceedingly 
well-arranged state of industry individual saving 
would not be necessary nor so beneficial as active 
production ; possibly the passions of men will 
never be thoroughly subdued to the laws of that 
science which ignores them; but whatever may be 
the ultimate condition of men in those respects, 
most certainly the multitude, now, are not passion- 
less, thrifty, or intelligently directed in their in- 
dustry ; and we have to deal with people as we 
find them—steadily and annually increasing in 
numbers ; debarred, as the Daly News says, from 
the land ; subject to the dictates of capital, await- 
ing the pleasure of capital for employment, and 
now in point of fact existing within our shores in 
larger numbers than capital sees fit to employ. 
No practicable diminution of taxes, if any, could 
alter that vitiated state of the relation between 
capital, labor, and land. We have land, hands, 
and wealth ; and to make all comfortable it is only 
necessary to combine these elements; but, as the 
Daily News and the communists say, ‘* the land is 
not free ;*’ and to bring about the requisite combi- 
nation at home, we must alter *‘ the law, the sys- 
tem, and the social organization of the country.” 

That is not to be done in a day, and in truth we 
are but entering upon the threshold of the subject ; 
protectionists, political economists, and communist 
systematists, have kept to the surface, and have not 
penetrated to the common source of the phenomena 
which have severally engrossed their attention, the 
common basis of that truth which they see ina 
partial aspect. ‘The solution of their difference 
must be a work of time ; their reconcilement in a 
common plan must belong to times far distant; but 
no vision of the future should disturb us in present 
duties. We must do all the good that is practica- 
ble ; and, pending the solution of our difficulties, 
we may at least palliate the evils which we cannot 
yet extirpate. Colonization is a direct remedy for 
the evils which we have pointed out, and one 
which is immediately available. It corrects the 
vitiated relations of land, labor, and capital at 
home, by the same process that establishes sound 
relations in the colony. It effects the immediate 
good with no immediate harm ; at the same time, 
it offers no hinderance to the development of our 
knowledge or economical philosophy. 





From the Spectator. 
THE GREAT WOMAN MARKET. 


Lonpon, it seems, is the grand mart for victims 
of the female sex. Mr. Sidney Herbert notices 
the numerical excess of women, and ascribes to it 
their debased condition. Some controversy has 
arisen on the amount of the excess in the country 
at large, but as to London it remains undisputed ; 
and, indeed, the Times, aided by the Companion to 
the British Almanac for 1844, and its abstract of 
the population census in 1841, places the matter 
beyond a doubt. A table in the Companion gives 
the actual numbers of males and females in the 
metropolis, divided into their different ages :— 











Males. Females. 
15 to 20, 79,031 93,011. 
20 to 25, 89,770 116,326. 
25 to 30, 82,315 100,155. 
30 to 35, 78,247 92,193. 
15 to 35, 329,363 401,685. 


The disproportion continues through every sue- 
cessive stage of life ; but between the ages of fif- 
teen and thirty-five alone the excess is 72,312. 
Now how is this brought about? Some reasons 
for it are obvious. The multitudinous class of 
domestic servants consists mostly of women; it 
being calculated that, on an average, as many as 
10,000 are always out of work in London. The 
life of the domestic servant is a sort of imprison- 
ment in ‘* the basement story’’ of a private house , 
very desolate, comfortless, and ‘* aggravating.” 
In London, also, many of the poorer employments 
are practicable—like those filled by the needle- 
women who excite Mr. Sidney Herbert’s active 
compassion. Another metropolitan demand for 
women is more proper to be discussed in a treatise 
on medical police; in the present state of moral 
feeling, men are less shamed to suffer and perpetu- 
ate that miserable wrong than to discuss it. They 
do not blush to recognize it among useful institu- 
tions; they do not blush to know that unhappy 
women of the same mould and heart with their 
sisters, their lovers and wives, and their daughters, 
are tempted, are blasted in the bloom of youth, and 
die ; but they blush to talk about it. In deference 
to the stubborn form of perverse modesty, we must 
only allude to that kind of supply and demand 
which obeys the common laws of ‘* commercial- 
ism ;’’ but it must be enumerated as contributing to 
swell the number of females in London, though 
not so much as it might do, if the avocation were 
less mortal. These three great demands, there- 
fore, draw large supplies into London, and tell in 
the census. 

By the laws of commercialism, the draught out- 
wards, proposed by Mr. Sidney Herbert, should 
raise the value of the article. The slop-dealers 
will find their hands drawn away; the wages of 
domestic servants will rise; and possibly, filtered 
through some Magdalen institutions, a few victims 
to the other great metropolitan demand may be 
rescued from death for reformed lives in the eolo- 
nies. But will not the vacancies be filled up by 
new incomers from the provinces? It is to be 
feared, indeed, that Mr. Sidney Herbert can hardly 
keep up the drain so fast as the supply will pour 
in. It is digging holes in sand. The terrible 
ultra-cheapening process, of which he makes light 
aecount, will continue to demand poor workers ; 
and those the provinces will eontinue to supply— 
unless general emigration should make a more 
effectual drain upon the store whence the Mosaic 
demand of the Minories draws its supply. Female 
servants will still be wanted. And the metropoli- 
tan Sphinx will still feed its votaries with the lives 
of young Englishwomen. No Sidney Herbert can 


keep pace with those processes, nor can you arrest 
them by removing the present victims. 
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To do that, you must alter the character of the 
market, and of the chapmen therein. ‘ How?’ 
you ask, with a sigh of despair. Certainly, de- 
spair never accomplished anything. Yet we have 
churches, and clergy, and physiologists, and ‘* best 
possible instructors,’’ and didactic preceptors in 
every class and station. They fail, indeed ; and, 
seeing their failure, redouble the efforts which led 
to failure; and then, seeing the double failure, 
they take heart of grace, and piously quadruple 
their non-success ; and so on—not to the end of the 
chapter, for it is ‘‘a story without an end.”” Do 
you propose to turn over anew leaf? Heinous 
innovator, you would subvert our institutions and 
our morals ! 

So, meanwhile, the only thing to be done is just 
what Mr. Sidney Herbert is doing—to succor the 
actual victims of the hour, and do the best we can 
for them. For to help one another, is the practi- 
eal form of the divine commandment to “‘ love one ! 
another.’’ And in doing that, we may by degrees | 
introduce a more sacred spirit even into the im- | 
mense unhallowed woman market. 
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From the Britannia 
By the author of “* Mr. Warrenne.”’ 
3 vols. Bentley. 

Like the previous works of the author, these | 
volumes contain a good deal of lively dialogue, | 
plenty of incident, and most shrewd knowledge of 
the world. ‘ King’s Cope’’ is the name of the 
country seat of Mr. Scawen, the father of the he- 
roine. When the story commences Anne Scawen | 
is only ten years old. She has lost her mother | 
only a few months back, and is now waiting, with | 
her two brothers, to receive the second wife of 
her father. ‘This marriage, so soon after the | 
death of their mother, is a sad blow to Anne and | 
her youngest brother. She has always been pas- | 
sionately attached to her brother Hugh, who i 
two years older than herself; and, as he has a 
handsome estate independent of his father, they | 
settle that, as soon as he becomes of age, they | 
will take possession of Datehley, and commence | 
housekeeping by themselves. The stepmother | 
proves as disagreeable as most of the race, and | 
Anne takes an inveterate dislike to her. Hugh | 
goes to sea as a midshipman, and Anne has no_ 
protector from the ill-temper of Mrs. Scawen. 
When Anne is fifteen, a youth, the son of an old 
friend of her father, arrives on a visit. This lad | 
is one of the most wilful and eecentric of mortals ; | 
sometimes showing all the wit of a clever man, 
and sometimes the-folly of an idiot. Soon after | 
his arrival he is alone with Annie, and he aston- | 
ishes her by a singular request : 


-d 9 ¥ 
King’s Cope. 


‘* T say, can you give us a plate of salt?’ 

Anne looked up in his face with the utmost 
astonishment. 

** How you do stare with your great eyes !”’ said 
the boy, not growing sulky, for a wonder. 

** But—salt, Master Clavering?’’ said Anne, | 
greatly perplexed. | 

**Salt!’’ replied that young gentleman dis- 
tinctly. } 
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**Oh! certainly,’’ returned Anne, ringing the 
bell. 

‘** A plate of salt for Mr. Clavering,” she said, 
when the butler appeared at the door. 

** Yes, ma’am; about what sized plate will Mr. 
Clavering require?’’ asked the butler, with great 
solemnity. 

**Oh! have the goodness to send my man here,”’ 
said Master Clavering. 

The butler withdrew, and Master Clavering’s 
man made hisappearance. A middle-aged, decent- 
looking man he was, and he had need have been; 
for he had the entire charge of Master Clavering, 
who was as helpless as an infant. 

‘* A plate of salt, Power, if you please,’’ said 
that young gentleman. 

He always spoke courteously to his inferiors, 
unless they put him out of temper. 

Power withdrew in his turn, and presently en- 
tered with a soup-plate full of salt. 

‘“« There, Mr. Clavering,”’ said he, firmly ; ** you 
may make that last; for it is all you will get, and 
so | tell you.” 

“Is it? you stupid!’ cried Master Clavering, 
much exasperated : ‘* you give it here ; and go and 
unpack my tops ready for me when | come up 
stairs '" 

‘** You have got about twenty minutes, Mr. Cla- 
vering, before the dressing-bell, and so | tell you,”’ 
remarked Power, as he was leaving the roora. 

**Have 1? I shall stay as long as I choose!” 
he retorted. Then, setting one foot on the fender, 
and the plate on his knee, he kept throwing small 


| handfuls of salt into the fire, and watching the blue 


flame that started up as he did so. 

Anne sat contemplating his singular wooden face, 
fitfully illuminated by the ghastly light, and won- 
dering whether he was not an idiot. A boy of his 
age, playing with humming-tops and burning salt, 
struck her as something like insanity, and yet the 


| way in which he replied to her father and Mrs. 


Seawen, seemed as if he possessed the ordinary 
amount of understanding. In faet, had he been a 
poor man’s son, he would have been at once set 
down as * a natural.”’ But, as General Clavering 
was likely to succeed to the earldom of D——, it 


| was agreed among the young gentleman's friends 


to speak of him as only eccentric. 

In fact, Master Clavering’s character was suf- 
ficiently complex to puzzle a much greater philoso- 
pher than his father. He expressed himself cor- 
rectly whenever he made the effort, and went through 
all the usages of society like agentleman. He read 
everything that he could get hold of upon politics, 
and seemed to understand what he read. He played 
chess admirably, and possessed a hard shrewdness 
that would prevent his being much pillaged in the 
world. But his manner gave way, if the term may 
be used, the moment that he felt at all familiar with 
a person, and he showed every shade of temper that 
passed through his mind as plainly as a child of 
five years old. He was very nervous and fidgetty, 
and almost wore out his servant, who was, how- 


| ever, attached to him, and who had been in the gen- 


eral’s service a great many years. He was very 
domestic, as his father called it; that is, he was 
averse to going to parties, and preferred sitting by 
the fireside carving toys with a penknife out of a bit 
of wood, and chanting his single old ballad. He was 
not very fond of women’s society, but he endured 
them better than young men or boys, of whose com- 
pany he had a perfect horror, probably because they 
bad not led him a very easy life when he was at 
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school. However, he took a decided fancy to 
Anne ; sometimes appearing to consider her as a 
schoolfellow, and sometimes recollecting that she 
was a girl, and staring at her large eyes witha 
kind of hard admiration. But at this stage of 
their acquaintance both sat perfectly silent—the 
salt began to wax low, and the dressing-bell rang. 


Whilst young Clavering is still their guest, 
they receive an invitation to spend the Christmas 
at the house of a friend of Mr. Scawen’s in Scot- 
land. Anne now, for the first time in her life, 
mixes with girls of herown age; she is delighted 
with the novelty of everything she sees, and would 
have been perfectly happy, had it not been for the 
discovery of some of her youthful friends. They 
assure her that her father must intend her to be- 
come in a few years the wife of young Clavering, 
and she is so indignant at the idea that she treats 
the poor Jad somewhat unkindly in consequence of 
the good-natured hints she receives. At a chil- 
dren’s ball given on Twelfth-night, Anne dances 
with a young officer who is on the point of sail- 
ing with his regiment for India. Anne is fifteen, 
and’ young Hardwicke two or three years older. 
They see each other but twice, and then swear 
eternal love. In compliance with his wish, Anne 
steals out of the house at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in order to meet him at the village church, 
where they are married. Hardwicke leaves his 
young bride in the churchyard, and hurries off to 
join the vessel he is to sail in. Anne returns qui- 
etly home, and resides, as formerly, with her father 
for three years, when she is startled by the return 
of young Clavering, accompanied by his father. 
The young gentleman is little altered since Anne 
Jast saw him, but she is soon convinced that he has 
returned as a suitor for her hand, although he has 
never said a word to her on tle subject. At last 
he informs her of his intentions in his usual odd 
manner. Anne is one morning playing when 
they are alone, and complains of some fault in her 
instrument .— 


* Ah!” said Clavering, ‘*‘ when we take a house, 
I’ll get you one of Erard’s pianos ; they are better 
than Broadwood’s, after all.’’ 

He was sitting by the table scraping a bit of 
wood, and Anne had been practising a prelude. 
She certainly had not the least idea that he could 
suppose himself secure of her hand, without hav- 
ing at all sounded her views on the subject. She 

the piano, and came up to his table. 

“We take a house! are you dreaming?’’ she 
asked. 

** When we take a house,’’ said Mr. Clavering, 
looking up ; ‘‘ I suppose we are not to live in the 
street or under a hedge, are we ?”’ 


**] wonder whether he is in his right mind,” | 


said Anne, sitting down and beginning to work. 

** Do you mean to say you don’t know what our 
governors are about?’’ said Mr. Clavering, still 
scraping diligently at his bit of wood. 

** Not I, indeed,”’ said Anne; ‘** they were talk- 
ing about letting farms, at breakfast. 1 did not pay 
attention, because it was a subject that did not 
amuse me.” 

Anne had risen, and, leaning her hands on the 
table, was looking earnestly in his face. A sort 
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of smile struggled over his wooden features, but he 
remained silent. 

** | did not think,’ said Anne, indignantly, “‘ that 
you had grown so ill-natured as to withhold from 
me anything I desired to know. You are not half 
so pleasant, Mr. Clavering, as you used to be.”’ 

**So much the worse for you!”’ retorted Mr. 

Clavering, growing angry at this unflattering 
speech. 
** For me? what can you mean? Do you think 
I concern myself whether you are pleasant or not? 
Why, you can’t be pleasant if you would! Youdo 
not mean,”’ said Anne, attempting to decipher the 
singular expression of his face, ‘* you cannot 
mean that papa thinks of you and me together?” 

**Why not?’ asked Mr. Clavering, looking up 
with an air of defiance. 

** Because he knows very well it could never be,”’ 
said Anne, trying to speak with composure, and 
walking slowly towards the window. 

‘“*He knows that, does he?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Clavering, rising, and cautiously laying on the 
table all the odds and ends he had been treasuring 
in his handkerchief; ** now, Il] tell you what J 
know. You see if it is not all settled and over 
before Michaelmas.” 

As he spoke he followed Anne to the window. 

**Ah! you may look frightened,’ he added, 
perceiving the expression of terror that blanched 
her face and dilated her eyes; ** everybody's mind 
is made up—so there !”’ 

‘* Not mine!”’ returned Anne, surveying him 
with her haughtiest glance; ‘‘ and, perhaps, it 
would have been worth while to have ascertained 
that in the first instanee.”’ 

** Tell Mr. Seawen so,”’ returned Mr. Clavering, 
‘*and see if that will make ary difference.” 

‘* Coward !’’ exclaimed Anne, her whole face 
beaming with indignation. 

Mr. Clavering began to sing the legend of St. 
Thomas. 

«If it is trae—if you knew what they were plan- 
ning, and never warned me—do you not see that 
you have been acting a very treacherous part?’ 
asked Anne, trembling with agitation. 

** Not a bit; I had no objection ; I wished it,”’ 
replied Mr. Clavering, calmly. 

** And what were your wishes, pray, unless mine 
were consulted ?’’ exclaimed Anne ; ‘‘ and then to 
see the meanness; you could get out of it if you 
pleased, but you know how difficult it would be for 
me to Oppose papa.”” 

** So difficult that I would not advise you to try 
it,”’ replied Mr. Clavering, eoolly nibbling a slen- 
der bit of wood, and swinging his foot as he sat on 
the window seat. 

Anne tried to command herself, but she succeeded 
only in speaking a little more slowly. 

** Listen,”’ she said; ‘‘ it, perhaps, may appear 
ridiculous to refuse a man who has never thought 
it worth while to make me an offer.”’ 

Mr. Clavering nodded his entire acquiescence in 
this observation. 

“You might have had the courtesy to give me 
the option; you ought to be a gentleman; you, 
with the blood of the Plantagenets in your veins; 
but as you are not, as you coolly insult me by tell- 
ing me that my marriage with you is arranged, I 
tell you as eoolly that it shall not take place. You 
may arrange with your father, and withdraw qui- 
etly at once, or you may remain here planning and 
settling everything to the last, and so make your 
defeat the more absurd and public—do which you 
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like ; it is absolutely the same to me; it will not 
alter my conduct and my resolve by a hair’s breadth 
—so take your choice.”’ 

He fixed his hard eyes upon her very earnestly 
while she spoke, and then, having previously got 
through half his ballad, he favored her with the 
remainder of that exemplary saint’s adventures. 

Anne walked about the room in a tumult of feel- 
ing. 

** If I could but let him understand that he makes 
me miserable,’’ she thought ; ** he used to have some 
good feeling ; he surely cannot persist in his in- 
tentions. But he makes meso angry that I hardly 
know how to address him.” 

** And so,’’ remarked Mr. Clavering, as if it 
were a sequel to his last observation, ‘‘ | have done 
nothing in it; my governor brought me here on 
purpose ; but they have been settling all the money 
matters without me; Iam sure I’ve had no hand 
init; you need not be in such a rage.”’ 

‘** You distress me, Mr. Clavering,”’ said Anne ; 
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‘it is past a jest ; you must break off this as soon | 


as possible ; it has gone too far already, but it was 
in ignorance on my part; | thought nothing was 
planned, or would be planned, until you had spoken 
tome. And, therefore, you will be so good as to 
inform the general.” 

** [!—le plus souvent !*’ retorted Mr. Clavering ; 
‘* why, all along I meant to marry you. That is 
what made me so savage with that fellow Hard- 
wicke !”’ 

«It cannot be, Mr. Clavering!”’ said Anne de- 
cidedly ; ‘‘ when I tell you that it would make me 
wretched, you ought to feel that it is impossible for 
you to persist in it.” 

** See if I don’t ; why, I came here on purpose,”’ 
said Mr. Clavering, stubbornly. 

** You cannot wish to marry a woman who has 
no regard for you !’’ exclaimed Anne ; ‘* you surely 
have too much respect for yourself to offer your 
hand to a person who cannot feel the least affection 
for you in return.”’ 

‘** Never you mind,’’ retorted Mr. Clavering, 
still swinging his foot. 

Anne felt a great inclination to sit down and ery, 
but she thought it would be wiser to go on attempt- 
ing to convinee her singular lover. 

** Do you remember,”’ she said, ‘* when you were 
staying here before, I had my own way in every- 
thing, and even when you tried to oppose me it was 
of no use ?”’ 

** Ah! but I’m older now,” said Mr. Clavering, 
with a look of satisfaction. apes 
** And so am I older,” replied Anne, firmly. 

The control of a strong mind over a weaker was 
beginning to work. Mr. Clavering looked uncom- 
fortable, and, after a nervous pause, he began a very 
incoherent defence of his conduct. 

‘* When everybody knows that old D—— has 
had a paralytic stroke, and can’t last forever, and is 
as rich as a Jew. Iam sure other girls would not 
be ina rage with me. I’ve done nothing—I have 
not made love to you. I’ve said as little as any- 
body could. I think you the handsomest girl in 
the world. If I were a duke I should think the 


same. Iam nota bad match, but I wish I were a 
better. Whatever I had I should be glad to share 
with you. You would lead a very easy life. Then 


you should have your own way again. I’m not 
worse than other people ; not sobad asmany. You 
liked me well enough before I let out that you were 
to marry me; and if you want a handsome man, 
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why, I wish you joy of your bargain before you 
have been married six months.’’ 

This address, rendered rather indistinct by his 
chewing the bit of wood all the time, failed to 
convince Anne of the treasure she was throwing 
away. 

‘**] have said everything that ean be said,’’ she 
replied; ‘if you had a spark of good sense or 
good feeling you would see what todo. Tam not 
going to entreat or implore—let it be a trial of 
strength between us. | am not defenceless, nor 
quite alone, as you think. I have a brother who 
will take my part.”’ 

“Ah! that everlasting Hugh,” said Mr. Cla- 
vering ; ** but he won’t be here till it is all settled, 
thank goodness !”’ 

At this erisis the peace-making Mrs. Scawen 
entered the room. 

After this curious love scene, Anne goes to her 
father and tells him she is resolved.never to marry 
Clavering, and Mr. Scawen, in a rage, tells her to 
quit his house forever. Anne, in despair, puts on 
her bonnet, and determines to obey her father: 
but, more prudent than most heroines, she takes 
care to put plenty of money in her pocket for her 
journey. She recollects that her old nurse resides 
at a farm on her brother Hugh's estate at Dateh- 
ley, and resolves to go and stay with her till her 
father relents. She is kindly received by Mrs. 
Ford, who, however, insists on writing and in- 
forming Mr. Scawen of his daughter's abode, and 
he consents that Anne shall remain there for the 
present. All this time the young lady appears to 
have forgotten her husband, Arthur Hardwicke. 
She has never heard from him, but was told acei- 
dentally that a Captain Arthur, or Alfred Hard- 
wicke, in the same regiment that her husband be- 
longed to, bears a dreadful character for drunken- 
ness and every kind of low dissipation. At first 
she can hardly believe he can be so altered, for at 
the memorable Twelfth-night ball, where she first 
met him, he refused to sip even a little of the elder 
wine that was mulled for the juveniles, on the plea 
that he never took anything but water. Anne at 
last is convinced of his unworthiness, and dismisses 
him from her thoughts. While she is residing 
with Mrs. Ford at the farm, intelligence reaches 
her that her darling brother Hugh ‘as been Jost at 
sea, and she becomes dangerously ill. Her father, 
whose heart is almost broken by the loss of his 
favorite son, comes to see her, and, when she is 
sufficiently recovered, takes her on the continent, 
where they remain five years. Anne now informs 
her father of her early marriage, and of the bad 
character borne by her husband. Mr. Scawen 
‘hinks the best course is to remain quiet, unless he 
should attempt to claim her, and then tells her she 
must have legal aid to set her free. Mr. Scawen 
dies abroad, and Anne returns to England. She 
is now twenty-three, beautiful, and an heiress, and, 
of course, has plenty of admirers, amongst whom 
Mr. Clavering again takes his station, but with 
as little success as before. Anne passes the au- 
tumn at Brighton, and there learns with dismay 
that Captain Hardwicke’s regiment has returned to 
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England, and that he is actually in the same town 
with her. Anne is miserable lest he should in- 
tend to claim her as his wife, but is made happy 
by receiving the following coo] letter from him :— 


This is the second time I address you since our 
brief acquaintance in Scotland. erhaps it is 
necessary to remind you of it, since you betrayed no 
sign of recognition when you passed me yesterday. 
Although you did not reply to the letter | wrote 
you from Bombay, I cannot tell how far you were 
a free agent then. I supposed you so, as you were 
of age, and, I imagined, under your brother's care. 
Perhaps you could not reply to me. I entreat you 
to answer me now. | think it my duty to give you 
the choice of sharing such a home as I can offer. I 
beseech you to consider the subject gravely. We 
knew nothing of each other then ; we know nothing 
now. We may be the last persons each would se- 
lect as a partner, but we can make no other choice. 
You may feel it a point of duty to reside with your 
husband ; I would offer no hindrance to the fulfil- 
ment of your duty. Or time may have so altered 

our feelings as to render you averse to such an 
idea. I would not interrupt your tranquillity, as I 
fear I have already too much done. But decide, 
that I may know what to look to. I cannot bear 
suspense. Artuur Harpwicke. 


Anne sends back a reply equally cool. 


I hasten to reply to your letter, the first I have 
ever received from you. I cannot fail to give such 
a subject my gravest consideration, and I thank you 
for allowing me a choice in a matter of such deep 
importance. If I thought my society could add to 
your happiness, I should feel called upon to set 
aside all idea of my own. Avs it is, no feeling of 
duty impels me to avail myself of your permission. 
We are better apart. 

Anne Lascettes Scawen. 


A day or two after this correspondence Anne 
accompanies a party to the races, and there sees 
Hardwicke in company with a most abandoned 
woman, and dreadfully intoxicated. He insists on 
riding one of the horses, is thrown, and picked up 
insensible. A very handsome, grave-looking man, 
whom Anne has often remarked, and who is the 
colonel of the regiment in which Hardwicke is 
captain, has him removed from the ground. He 
is not injured by his fall, and in the evening Anne 
meets him at the race ball, still very far from 
sober. He insists on dancing with her, and 
Anne is so frightened that she faints, and is con- 
veyed to her carriage by the handsome colonel. In 
the morning Captain Hardwicke is announced to 
Anne. He comes to apologize for his conduct 
over night, still without any reference to their 
former acquaintance. But this visit leads to the 
dénouement :— 


**T have not the least idea of what took place,” 
said Captain Hardwicke, with the most polite and 
eandid air in the world; ‘‘my brother told me 
that I had persisted in desiring to waltz with you, a 
very natural wish, and one that Iam sure was shared 
by everybody in the room, (with a glance of very 
intelligible admiration.) I was horribly shocked! 
It is enough to make a man hang himself. I cannot 
express to you how much J feel your kindness in 
admitting me, and not resenting my importunity. 


I was extremely distressed to hear that you had left 
the ball-room in consequence, absolutely indisposed. 
I do not know how to express to you my feelings 
on the subject, for I am afraid that it all happened 
so—I rely entirely on my brother’s account, as I 
cannot trust to my own recollection.’’ 

** Now,’’ thought Anne, her whole face whiten- 
ing, **now is the time to know whether he has 
trusted any one else with our secret.”’ 

** You told your brother,’’ she began. 

** He came up, you know: | declare I don’t quito 
remember, but | have some idea of his coming up, 
and placing himself in my way. He always does 
get in my way just when I don’t wanthim.’? (With 
a half laugh.) 

“That was your brother, then!” exclaimed 
Anne. 

** Yes, my brother Arthur. I fancied he had the 
pleasure of knowing you, from something he said 
this morning, but | must have mistaken his mean- 
ing, | suppose ; he was so excessively annoyed at 
what passed that I was quite glad to stop his mouth, 
by taking it on myself to make my own apologies. 

e is a very good fellow, (in a tone that seemed to 
say, not half so good a fellow as | am,) but so very 
steady that one cannot always keep up with his 
ideas.”’ 

He might have gone on much longer without any 
chance of interruption from Anne. 

All was explained, as most strange misunder- 
standings are explained, by one chance careless 
word. His brother Arthur! The man she had 
often declared she could never forget, grown quite 
out of her knowledge, and his younger brother 
looking like what he was when they parted. It 
was so very natural, so odd it should never have 
occurred to her that this might be the case. 
Just like every other mystery, when it is cleared 
up, the wonder is, that it should ever have been a 
mystery. But then her letter, so cold, so decisive ; 
a pang of regret shot through her heart, as she 
recollected the terms in which she had exiled him 
from her presence. How could she recall what she 
had written? How explain her mistake’ No, it 
was not for her to explain. ‘The tone of his letter 
was so conclusive as to his own feelings, that it 
was hardly for her to seek a renewal of their ac- 
quaintance. No—she felt that no advances must 
come from her. Wretched as was their present 
position, it was better than to live under the same 
roof, with every feeling changed, or averse to each 
other. These thoughts hurried through her mind 
with the speed of light, almost before Captain 
Hardwicke had done speaking. 


Of course everything is now clear. The hand- 
some colonel is the real Simon Pure, and every- 
thing that is noble and good. ‘They soon become 
reconciled, and a second marriage takes place be- 
tween them. 

The volumes are written in a very lively and 
amusing manner, and contain abundance of inci- 
dent and character. There is one in particular, a 
sort of intellectual ‘‘ Tilly Slowboy,’’ who will 
delight the reader by the fun and vivacity of her 
character. We consider the present tale to be a 
great improvement on the former works of the au- 
thor. They will amuse and interest by the lively 
pictures of society they contain, and by the many 
clever sketches of character found throughout the 
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A FRENCH CRITIC’S OPINIONS ON AMERICAN LITERATURE AND AUTHORS. 


From the Literary World. 


A FRENCH CRITIC’S OPINIONS ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE AND AUTHORS. 


A Lave number of the Parisian Revue des Deur 
Mondes has an 
afflictive text of American Literature, a subject, 


the discussion of which has occupied periodicals | 


the last half century, till the critics have fairly out- 
weighed the authors upon whom they have com- 
mented. The result has been, undoubtedly, to 
demonstrate the inutility of criticism as a produc- 
iive power. Humiliating as must be the admis- 
sion to reviewers, it is nevertheless to be confessed, 
that great writers do not come into the world by 


being called for in leading articles ; else America | 


would have had ere this a plenteous stock of 
Homers, Shakspeares, and other starry perform- 
ers. ‘The Edinburgh Review itself never made 
an author, though the author being once given, 
that journal with others may assist in his develop- 


ment, and in a thousand ways aid his popular 


appreciation. Positive tastes may be encouraged 


by reviewers, who thus render one of the highest | 


services to the state in the national education ; but 
tastes are not original powers, and readers are not 
authors. The latter come when there is material 
for them, when they are wanted, when Heaven 
sends them :—conditions upon which it is easy to 
speculate, but hard to determine anything. 

The French reviewer before us, M. Emile 
Montégut, enters upon the consideration of the 
literature of two hemispheres with a very doleful 
sentence. ‘* Fruitful,’’ says he, ‘‘as is our age 
in sad spectacles, there is no one of them which 
excites a more melancholy sentiment than the 
dying out of intellectual life which manifests 
itself more and more through the entire world.’ 
This is a severe blow—a damper—a crusher to 
the age of Progress in which we have been told 
so often that we live. And how is it to be 
accounted for’? This double paralysis! this 
growing European and American imbecility ? 
M. Montégut throws out, among others, a solu- 
tion which might be accepted for its simplicity. 
It cuts the Gordian knot by one blow. European 
civilization is too old, and Cis-Atlantic civilization 
too young to produce anything. A consideration 
not very complimentary to either at present, but 
with a grain of comfort on our side, for we see 
nothing for Europe in it but despair, while America 
has hope. Youth may grow to manhood. 

There is more to be said, however. We are 
promised sume light on this subject from the 
works of M. Henri Longfellow, a list of whose 
books is placed at the head of the article. But 
before coming to this solution a little logical rub- 
bish has to be cleared away. You will say, for 
instance, (we give the substance of M. Montégut,) 
that the age of individualities is passed—that the 
masses rule. ‘Frue, but the masses have ruled 
before, and genius has flourished. A Robert 
Burns would find something to sing about without 
troubling himself with the masses. Revolutions 
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| may overthrow towns and knock down houses, but 
nature Jaughs at them. You must look else- 
where. Well, authors are not paid; they profess 
to rule and enjoy a great deal of glory, but they 
get nothing substantial. They produce nothing, 
for they are starved. ‘That again is an old story. 
/Camoens and Tasso, Rousseau and Milton, got 
along without pay. 


} 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But the age is prosaic ; 
_modern life is vulgar. The most untenable of 
‘all! The world is alive in every fibre, an en- 
itirely Shakspearean world, infinite in plot and 
/situation. No poetry! Look at the newspapers, 
at Hungary, and at Lady Franklin, worth a 
\dozen of Penelope. All ages are mingled in this, 
‘and thrown to the surface. Modern times, thea 
are not prosaic. 

| What, then, is the secret of this intellectual 
sterility? ‘In our opinion,”’ says the reviewer 
profoundly at length, ‘‘ there are but two causes, 
the influence of the revolutionary spirit, and the 
absence of a common faith.’’ The first of these 
looks like returning upon the theory of the masses, 
which has just been exploded, but upon this point 
we are told that the idea must be separated from 
)the fact. Barricades and gun-shots have nothing 
to do with it, but the revolutionary spirit has— 
‘the satanic spirit of revolt, of destruction. ‘The 
jarts grow by love and reverence, revolution de- 
‘lights in ruin. Besides, the revolutionary right 
lof insurrection is) a modern idea, and there is 
| something in that, on the principle of new effects 
\from new causes. The moral atmosphere is 
| desiccated by the revolutionary spirit. All our 
| (i. e. French) literature is full of vertigo, disor- 
| ganiantion, and anarchy ; the best poets are those 
who are most mad and most drunk. There is no 
unity, no concentration, for there is no religion. 
Everything is wanting in depth and profundity. 
Instinct fails us entirely, nothing springs sponta- 
neously, everything is seized upon by artifice. 
Literature has absolutely nothing human in it; it 
looks as if it were composed for the far-off oddi- 
ties of another planet. The heart of the writer 
does not respond to the heart of the reader. 

Undoubtedly in this, M. Montégut, you have 
hit upon a sound philosophy, and worthily have 
you vindicated certain essential elements of life. 
The revolutionary spirit is a spirit of negatives ; 
it destroys, but does not build. Forget not this, 
however, in the grand course of human affairs. 
The plough is as necessary to the soil as the 
seed; in due time there will be both seed and 
sunshine. The storms of winter invigorate the 
soil for the crop of autumn; but man must wait. 
Europe is not dead yet! 

Now for America. What is the difficulty 
here? for in the admission of the difficulty we are 
at present merely reproducing, in briefest possible 
phrase, the reviewer’s long article. There are 
two young nations in the world, and they are 
both but prolongations of old Europe—Russia and 
America. They are made up of the old stock. 





|** Peter the Great,’ said Rousseau, ‘ was a 
}monkey of genius ; instead of looking for a civil- 
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ization peculiar to the Russian people, and invent- 
ing a system in consonance with the national 
character, he undertook to compose a society of 
elements taken from the whole of Europe— 
English, French, and Dutch.’ In America this 
is still more visible. You will find there France, 
England, Poland, Spain, Ireland, (why does the 
reviewer omit Germany’) representatives of all 
the nations of the world, sects of every shade, 
Puritans, Quakers, Unitarians, Trinitarians, Ro- 
man Catholics, Church of England men, Mormon- 
ites, Swedenborgians, preachers without number, 
meetings and societies for everything—for uni- 
versal peace, temperance, giving away Bibles, free 
trade, abolition, and relief of the poor. There 
are democrats, feuda! planters, slaves and savages, 
half-barbarians called syuatters, associations on the 
plan of St. Simon, Fourier and Robert Owen. 
The United States is an immense meeting of all 
the people on earth. 

This prolongation of Europe is felt still more 
forcibly when we study the literature of America. 
There are few who reproduce with talent the 
scenes, manners, habits, tendencies, traditions, and 
history of the United States. Each one paints 
the manners of the people whom he prefers, imi- 
tates the literature which he admires. | The 
literature of the United States is not more fecund 
than that of Europe, and being for the most part 
an imitation of foreign literatures, it of course 
follows that it has still less life and originality. 

The two earliest writers of the United States 
were politicians, Franklin and Jefferson. We 
would beg some keen wit to inform us where in 
Franklin Europe ends and America begins? for 
we confess we have never been able to discover. 
The intellectual culture of Franklin is European 
throughout. It belongs to the eighteenth century. 
He is a practical disciple of Locke ; his democracy 
is drawn from Locke, his famous plan of conduct 
is inspired by Locke, his natural religion is 
Locke’s, his Poor Richard's Almanac is Locke’s 
philosophy put in practice. ‘The charming pages 
of Jefferson on France and Europe, in his me- 
moirs, indicate his studies. 

To pass to authors who are simply authors. 
The greatest names we meet are those of Feni- 
more Cooper and Washington Irving. Europe is 
always in their minds. Look at Cooper. He 
struggles to paint for us the aborigines, savages, 
planters, pioneers, and he does this with facility 
and success ; but you are not to suppose that he 
seeks new colors, stakes any originality, or 
ploughs up his American nature for its essential 
elements. Not atall. He has before his eyes a 
model—Walter Scott, and he imitates him con- 
stantly, He describes his American landscapes 
by the aid of the preceding deseriptions of Walter 
Scott ; his characters enter on the stage with the 
air of the heroes of Walter Scott; his conversa- 
tions are conducted absolutely as Sir Walter 
Scott conducts his: yet we are willing to confess 
that notwithstanding this constant predccupation 
by Sir Walter Scott, the imitation is latent, and 
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concealed rather than evident. It is probable that 
Fenimore Cooper never would have dreamed of 
painting savages, pioneers, and the nomadic life 
of the Americans, had not his powers and ambi- 
tion been awakened by the wild world of Walter 
Scott and the success which his gypsies, mendi- 
eants, chiefs, outlaws, and bandits, obtained. But 
what a distance from the barbarous world of 
Walter Scott to the barbarous world of Cooper! 
The warrior barbarians, the Robin Hoods and Rob 
Roys, in conflict with civilization and the laws, 
are the heroes of Scott; but the barbarian work- 
ing out civilization, contending with nature, 
among the wrecks of savage life, grubbing and 
planting, advancing with an unheard of rapidity 
and unsurpassable persistence to the conquest of 
the world ; this is the type which really belongs 
to Cooper. He was the first to show to Europe 
the strong and youthful races who were to renew 
civilization by force of activity and labor. In spite 
of his defects we hold Fenimore Cooper to be the 
most eminent novelist the United States have as 
yet produced. 

Cooper, if he imitates, imitates simply the 
manner of the celebrated Scottish novelist ; for he 
knows the histories of solitudes and forests, and 
describes American manners. As for Washing- 
ton Irving, he paints every country except his 
own. He writes descriptions of England, de- 
scriptions of Spain; tells old Moorish or Grana- 
dian stories, or imitates the style of the papers in 
the Spectator. In a word, his productions are 
very bookish and puerile throughout. Washing- 
ton Irving has always reminded us of the false 
romanesyue literature of the eighteenth century, 
Gonzalvo of Cordova, and the countless Arabian, 
Turkish, Tartar, and Indian romances which 
teemed at that epoch. Spanish and Moorish tra- 
ditions, under his agreeable and facile pen, take 
completely the tournure of the pictures of the 
reign of Louis XV., which represent the charm- 
ing French ladies in very suspicious oriental 
costumes. 

A few years since we read the tales of Edgar 
A. Poe, highly bookish productions, too bookish 
for our taste. They had absolutely nothing na- 
tional. ‘They are occupied with things and beings 
the most fantastical, with analogies, matter run- 
ning into pure spirit, with magnetism, Swedenbor- 
gianism, occult influences on human life ; but one 
could swear that he had taken his laws of analogy 
from Fourier, his philosophy from Mesmer and 
Swedenborg, and that he owes to Balzac the 
method of his inductions and hypotheses, 

The North American Review is without doubt 
the most celebrated review in the United States. 
We fiod in it the small change of the current 
talent of Europe, a tracing sufficiently well done 
of the English reviews; but little originality. 
As for the immense journals without scope or 
plan, a dry catalogue of facts and anecdote, they 
are unreadable. 

The philosophic writings of a certain Brown 
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America. These books, which border on materi- 
alism, are only the last echo of the degenerate 
Scottish school, if it were possible that the Scot- 
tish school could degenerate. He might be 
called an American Lamorigui¢re. Philosophy 
naturally calls up theology. We have read a 
book of brilliant religious discourses by Theodore 
Parker, printed at Boston. We found in it no 
trace of Protestantism. This work, under a relig- 
ious appearance, is a far-off echo of European 
philosophical doctrines. You would say that it 
was Le Vicaire Savoyard, anon Herder, anon 
Condorcet, anon Benjamin Constant. 

Emerson has sought to react against this litera- 
ture of imitation and European copying. He has 


endeavored to lead his countrymen to the contem- | 


plation of the nature before their eyes, the de- 


scription of their customs, modes of life, and to, 


substitute for the Paris and London always pres- 
ent to the writers of his country, Massachusetts 
and Virginia. He has tried to turn them from 
this literature of tourists, dilettanti, and rovers. 
The soul is not a traveller, he tells them often ; 
why seek so far, at Naples, Rome, London, Paris, 
for what is before you’ Look in upon your- 
selves ; the life that is in you, feeble though it be 
as a spark, is worth more than the splendid dust 
of extinguished nations. Unhappily the man 
himself, the most original and profound of all, has 
fallen foul of the old difficulty. He has read 
Carlyle, he has read Novalis, he has read Coler- 
idge, he has read Wordsworth, and he does not 
forget them sufficiently at times. It must be 
said, however, that his ideas, his style, his groups, 
his landscapes, have more in them of nature and 
of American life than all that we are acquainted 
with and have enumerated. 

The man who has exhibited after Emerson and 


Fenimore Cooper the most of originality and of 


the initiative in literature is Haliburton, an inhab- 
itant of Nova Scotia. There absolutely nothing 
savors of Europe; all is American. Doubtless 
there is more than one Sam Slick in Europe and 
amidst the European industry ; there are also in 
Europe sects, covetous and avaricious priests, 
hypocrites: but nothing of all this resembles the 
personages and scenes described by Haliburton. 
Samuel Slick is the point of junction of two 
worlds. He retinites in himself the savage and 
the civilized; he is not a savage, he has not the 
simplicity, the poetry of that state, but he has its 
finesse, its trick : he is not a civilized being, for he 
has not the elegance of one, but he wears the 
garb of civilization ; he has her scruples of legal- 
ity and honesty apparent in his expedients, her 
logical prudential method in the midst of his end- 
less peregrinations ; in fine, nomadic as a savage, 
he is nowhere a stranger. It would be a curious 
bringing together of ideas to show those who 
exalt human nature and those who slander it, how 
the same elements, as they are restrained and 
directed, can work in a double way for good or 
evil; how the civilization of the United States 
aggrandizes by the very elements in the midst of 
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which Europe suffocates and agonizes, the acquisi- 
tion of gain, the desire of enjoyment, industria] 
activity. One would only have to eompare the 
| Spiritual, brilliant, tricky Samuel Slick with the 
| hideous Robert Macaire, two contemporary types, 
| one belonging to a young civilization, the other to 
an old and blasé population. Haliburton is the 
| most original writer of America, with the least 
_ bookish pretension. Bookish pretensions have 
always spoilt spontaneity of wit and reality of 
observation. 

Mr. Henry Longfellow, on the contrary, makes 
| great pretensions, and is, in fact, after Washington 
Irving, the most bookish writer in America. You 
remark here and there in his writings, pretty de- 
tails, too often injured by melancholy puerilities. 
That in which he is most deficient is concentra- 
tion, energy. ‘To give an idea of his poetry we 
would choose the strongest piece which we have 
been able to find in his collections—The Psalm 
of Life, What the Heart of the Young Man said 
to the Psalmist. 

It is very evident that these verses, full of good 
intentions, courageous, stoical even, have been 
written after a lecture of Emerson’s, of the phi- 
losophy of which, weakened and enervated, they 
/are the resumé ; but this is not the habitual tone 
i the poetry of Mr. Longfellow. It has a 
| sweetness which never exhausts itself, a melan- 
|choly of great pertinacity. The same tender and 
| wavering images, the same expressions return con- 
|tinually; there are ever moon-rays, stars, the 
;sound of church bells and lamenting voices. 
| There is in all his verses a certain poetic quietisin 
which cradles us and charms at one moment, but 
which soon appears factitious. The thought 
loses itself in the music, and the musie ends in 
‘losing itself in a certain monotonous murmur. 
On rising from the perusal of these books, you 
wake as it were from a long dream on the 
| banks of a river; you have seen waves trans- 
parent and limpid passing before your eyes, but 
you feel they are worth nothing in comparison 
with real life, in its activity, and infinite and 
changing details. 

Mr. Longfellow, of Swedish origin, has in par- 
ticular this defect, which I have charged upon 
American literature in general. His poetry sug- 
gests the literature of an emigrant. He is full 
of admiration of the Swedish poet, Isaiah Tegner, 
and appears to imitate him frequently. He has 
translated the poetry of all nations; half of his 
poetry is translation. Mr. Longfellow appears to 
attach himself but little to the country about him. 
He lives in a Protestant land, and translates the 
sonnets, the triplets of Catholic poets, of Lope de 
Vega, Francisco de Aldana, Dante; he lives 
among merchants and democrats, and translates 
the chivalresque poems of Uhland and Schiller. 
His books are all literary fantasies. He amuses 
himself with the reproduction of the manners of 
different poets. He imitates Novalis in certain 
pieces of his collection entitled Voices of the 
Night, sometimes Goethe, sometimes Uhland ; he 
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had even endeavored to reproduce the simplicity 
of the ancient German ballad. Mr. Longfellow 
has, we assert it, a cultivated, a too-cultivated 
intellect. He has a habit of quotation, an im- 
moderate luxury of knowledge, a fatiguing dis- 
play of reading, seldom in place. Thus, in the 
novel Kavanagh we cannot understand the fitness 
of the lecture which the schoolmaster delivers to 
his wife, and the propriety of instructing her in the 
singular and complex problems of a certain Indian 
poem. We could say the same of Hyperion. 
The first idea of the book seems to have been 
borrowed from the Sternbald of Tieck ; Mr. Long- 
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United States there has been nothing like this, nor 
is it at all probable that this influence will be re- 
produced. It must be a keen glance to recognize 
the traces of Protestantism in America. It has 
left in Channing and Emerson its moral impress ; 
but Protestant doctrines with them take a laic phil- 
osophic form, often with little enough of ortho- 
doxy. ‘The sentiment of liberty and of the dig- 
nity of human nature partakes with them more of 
stoicism than of Christianity. Protestantism, a 
spirit without a body, loses its influence. It has 
no unity, for it depends upon the individual will 


and conscience, which Jead to the most monstrous 


fellow appears to have sought to create an analo- | results, in the extravagances of Millerites and 


gous romance. The hero accomplishes his artisti- 
eal tour through the Europe of the nineteenth 
century as Sternbald of the sixteenth. Hyperion 
is an wsthetic romance ; people don’t act or live in 
the book ; they travel, they chat, they discuss the 
whole world, Goethe, Jean Paul, Carlyle, Paul de 
Kock, Hoffmann, M. Edgar Quinet, George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, and many others. Mr. Longfellow 
has further written a*drama entitled the Spanish 
Student, where he has essayed to reproduce the 
Shakspearean form, but without success. This 
drama is the weakest of his productions. 

We much prefer the verses of Mr. Longfellow 
to his prose. Evangeline, of which M. Philaréte 
Chasles has given a complete analysis in this 
review, contains pretty passages, but they do not 
rise suMiciently above the melancholy monotony of 
the poem. Evangeline is, nevertheless, the best 
work of Mr. Longfellow. The descriptions and 
the landscapes are there more accurate ; as to the 
verses they roll heavily, ‘* like the sad and stormy 
hillows of the Atlantic,’’ and, thanks to the line 
he has adopted, they return a sound heavy and 
grave asasigh. The end of Evangeline, how- 
ever, is charming. It is in this poem that Mr. 
Longfellow has brought to elevate the delicate 
qualities of his mind, freshness, grace, the senti- 
ment of solitude and the domestic hearth. The 
strong doctrine of duty is weakened under the 
natural sentiment of piety, and melts into tears. 

Mr. Longfellow then imitates, and the Ameri- 
can poets imitate with him; the reproach does 
not fall on him alone, it covers all American Liter- 
ature. In thinking Americans imitate like chil- 
dren ; in action they are men. 

Such are the facts, as M. Montégut chooses to 
state them, of American letters. How do his 
Furopean ‘causes of sterility’? hold out here? 
There is no ‘ revolutionary spirit,’ he admits ; 
at least, that it is not dominant. Is there a re- 
ligious unity? Protestantism is in effect dominant. 
but it has little to do with the national intel- 
ligence. It is banished to the church and the 
domestic hearth ; it stops at the threshold of the 
thinker and the poet. In England Protestantism 
has left brilliant and durable literary memorials. 
It has inspired Milton, and created John Bunyan, 
Daniel De Foe, Samuel Johnson, and even David 
Hume and Swift; it has been represented by 
Cromwell, and practised by Newton. In the 





Mormonites. As for the revolutionary spirit, 


though it does not exist to the same degree as 
in Europe, yet it exists. And there is the great 
industrial rivalry, a feverish activity, in which 
the pursuit of riches, comfort, luxury, enchains 
us; a struggle, too, which has its poetical side, 
but of which it will be time enough to chant the 
victory when the battle is ended. 

So M. Montégut ends with an indefinite hope- 
ful vision of the future. 


This is probably a fair representation of Euro- 
pean opinion, on certain points, at this time, of 
American manners and literature. It appears in 
a leading review on the Continent, and has the 
force of some thought and painstaking on the 
subject. Its suggestions are profitable, though 
the inferences are not to be pushed so far as 
they occasionally appear to be. In the present 
international intercourse of the world, the civili- 
zation of no country is perfectly original and 
homogeneous. Small states, with a strong pres- 
sure from without of barbarism or other in- 
fluences, have been most favorable to peculiar 
development. ‘There is an American vitality 
which the writer does not fully understand, and 
there is a great deal more of it than he imagines. 
His hits at the religious philosophic essayists 
we leave to be digested by them. We cannot 
admit the absurd and reckless charge of the pue- 
rility of Washington Irving ; and granting the fact 
that that writer and Longfellow employ their 
talents upon European topics and literature, the 
reviewer should remember that the Old World 
has precisely that charm of novelty to us which 
he looks for in the New. The foreign culture 
sits well upon both those authors, and we would 
not wish them otherwise than they are; for they 
bring grace and refinement, and the culture of the 
imagination, where they are most wanted. 

Reviewers should trust something to Nature, 
and be more ready to account for than refuse 
what she produces. The Imagination will find 
its level; when American society and history 
are ripe it will stay at home; in the mean time 
it will go abroad. 

The comparison, by the way, of Irving to 
Florian, is peculiarly unfortunate, as the review- 
er’s remarks on the Spanish tales show his igno- 
rance of both literatures. Irving never uses his 
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foreign traditions as a cloak for American man- 
ners, as Mr. Montégut says, if he says anything. 
The particular merit of Irving’s Spanish Legends 
is, that they embody so much of the spirit of the 
originals. The reference to Walter Scott and 
Cooper is a forced point to maintain a theory, and 
sufficiently refuted by the reviewer himself, in the 
concluding portion of his own remarks on that 
subject. Cooper’s reputation, a fact familiar to 
all but French reviewers, who know him only 
through Frenchified translations, depends alto- 
gether upon his purely American characters. In 
the soup-kettle of French translation it is possible 
that Cooper and Scott may taste very much alike. 
The respect with which the reviewer approaches 
Samuel Slick, Esq., is sufficiently amusing. We 
would recommend to his reading an English author 
who has used the pencil for the pen. Hogarth’'s 
instructive plate on Character and Caricature 
might be of passing service to M. Montégut. 
Altogether, however, the latter is lively and sug- 
gestive. 





From the Atheneum. 


Excursions in Southern Africa, including a History 
of the Cape Colony, an Account of the Native 
Tribes, Gc. By Lieugenant-Colonel EF. Evers 
Napier. 2vols. Shoberl. 


Tue daily reader of despatches from the colo- 
nies will recollect the excitement produced in 
England, in July, 1846, by the arrival of disastrous 
news from the scene of the Kaffir war—and the 
instant equipment of a war steamer to bear to the 
Cape a commission of seven field-oflicers, charged 
with special services. Lieutenant-Colonel Napier 
was one of the seven so sent out. Years before 
these events he had been in that colony, and paid 
some attention to its 


history :—he consequently 


took out with him an ampler share of knowledge | 


of his new quarters than is commonly possessed 
by his countrymen. At the conclusion of the | 
war Colonel Napier returned to England; and, as 
he says, ‘* being—after repeated offers of service 


—still unemployed, for the sake of occupation as | 


much as of anything else,’ he took to writing 
books about the fate and prospects of the colony 
from which he had just returned. 

Colonel Napier takes up the Cape as a man 
takes up any political grievance. On the various 
questions to the discussion of which the colony has 
given rise in this country—the deeds and mis- 
deeds of the missionaries—the conversion and eciv- 
ilization of the Hottentot race-—the rights of the 
Kaffirs to the soil on which they live—the various 
wrongs of the Dutch settlers of Natal—emigration 
—-local government—the convict system—on all 
these points and problems he declaims and dog- 
matizes with a fierceness which might perhaps 
compel attention in the camp or the mess-room, 
but which can find little favor in the court of crit- 
icism. His plan for managing convicts is a good 
specimen of his rough and ready way of doing 
the work of government. First, he says, make 
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your laws more severe. If that will not prevent 
crime, then form your convicted offenders into a 
‘**condemned military corps,’’ ship them off to 
Sierra Leone and to the other ‘* poisonous shores”’ 
of the African coasts and rivers. Once transport 
them there—they would not, he thinks, long 
trouble the mother country. Nature would take 
her own course with her erring children-——and the 
free emigrant would soon cease to complain of the 
infusion of vicious elements into his family and 
society. ‘To show the absurdity—the wickedness 
—of such a scheme in this stage of the proposal 
we hold to be needless. It will be soon enough 
to argue the moral of the plan when Colonel 
Napier shal] have told us how he will keep this 
convict army in order. The practice of now and 
then sending a man into the ranks for breach of 
law is not unknown in many countries ; but the 
idea of placing arms in the hands of a large body 
of men bound together by the tie of a common 
degradation, and then sending them to do military 
service in a poisonous swamp, has a novelty and 
daring about it which is startling in these days of 
improved humanity. Asa soldier, Colonel Napier 
ought to understand the difficulties which would 
lie in the way of an efficient control of such a 
body ; and, though civilians, we may be permitted 
to entertain a doubt whether this is the best means 
of making ‘‘ crime useful to commerce and civili- 
zation.”’ ‘The suggester of it seems to have some 
misgivings, in spite of his peremptoriness ; for he 
throws out another hint, in a note—to the effect 
that we might make of the same convicts ‘‘ a most 
agreeable present to the King of Mosquito.’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Napier has the merit of 
being consistent in his sympathies. He consigns 
the English felon or forger to the malaria of 
Sierra Leone with the same hearty good will that 
jhe aecepts the destruction of whole nations of the 
native tribes. His hatred and contempt for a dark 
skin take, in these volumes, the form of a needless 
‘character of harshness. Whoever stands between 
the native and the white man’s injustice comes in 
for a share of the abuse plentifully lavished. 
Where he is not controversial, Colonel Napier is 
imore amusing and edifying. The history of the 
ic ‘ape settlement is neither so full nor so accurate 
las could have been wished; but it is a useful 
summary for the class of readers who have not 
leisure to consult the old records of the Duteh 
and the voluminous blue-books of more recent 
date. ‘The chapters on the native tribes, though 
not written in a spirit of perfect fairness, are inter- 
esting :—from these chapters we shall make an 
extract or two. Reversing the order in which 
the portraits are presented by Colonel Napier, we 
begin with the lowest in physical type and moral 
character :— 





Lastly come the ‘‘ Baroas ;’’ that pigmy race, 
generally known to us as ‘‘ Bushmen,” or ‘* Bos- 
jesmans’’—the Obiquas, Sonquas, piel, Moun- 
tain Banditti, or Buschies—so often alluded to in 
the olden records of the Cape. Their identity ean- 
not possibly be mistaken—the alleged aboriginal 
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possessors of the soil—but who, among all the sur-| exercise a mighty influence on the course of 


rounding native tribes, have (since European ac-| fyture events in Southern Africa. This curious 
quaintance with this part of the world) been ever| ps.e whose name is as yet but little familier to 
stigmatized as the * Pariahs’’ and outcasts of E “th | — 

‘+ Hottentotism ;’’ whose hand, like that of the de- | “U7OPEam ears, are settled along the banks of the 
seendants of Ishmael, is still—and appears ever to | Gatiep for 700 miles. They number already fif- 
have been—raised against every man, and every teen or twenty thousand—five thousand of whom 
man’s hand ever was, and is still, raised in self-|are armed with muskets. They are devoted to 
defence against them. Such were the relations agriculture, and have large possessions in cattle 
this unfortunate but mischievous—and though di-| and horses. They are exceedingly warlike—as 
minutive, yet dangerous—race bore to the other might be expected from their origin—and have 


Hottentot tribes, on the first arrival of Europeans h ; 4 ts ¢ invadi 
at the Cape ; and such it has ever continued to be, | MTe than once arrested the progress of invading 


in relation to every nation and class, with whom, |herdes of savages. A very notable instance of 
since then, they have successively been brought in | this was the defeat and dispersion of those hosts 
contact. The Dutch Boer, the Griqua, the Bechu- | of Mantatees which had overrun and destroyed 
ana, the Kaffir, all entertain the same dread of, | everything in their way north of the Orange river, 
en ee —— os pars ba armed in 1823, when the furious Chaka and his conquer. 
with their diminutive bows and poisoned arrows, ing Zoolahs had set all the tribes of the interior 
recklessly plunder and devastate, without regard | . ; Waterb dhis b “i 
either to nation or color; and are in their turn |! Movon. aterboer and his band of Griquas 
hunted down and destroyed like beasts of prey, | met and stopped this destructive torrent. A race 
which in many respects they so nearly resemble. | 80 gallant could not long remain subject either to 
* * Time, a knowledge of, and an occasional | savage countrymen or to civilized strangers. The 
intercourse with people more civilized than them-| English government has acknowledged their inde- 
selves, have made little change in the habits and | pendence 
rains, : - pe . 
disposition of this extraordinary race. The Bush- iste. Sine tin tienen wietO Hi it 
man still continues unrelentingly to plunder, and | Fy nae ak “weet “ki b 
cruelly to destroy, whenever the opportunity pre- | **0Mentot :—of whom there is a striking but 
sents itself. His residence is still amongst inac-’ Severe likeness drawn in these volumes. Colonel 
cessible hills, in the rude cave or cleft of the rock | Napier says :— 
—on the level karroo, in the shallow burrow, | No animal is more gregarious, or sociable, than 
scooped out with a stick, and sheltered with a frail | : Totty : } g he fter the } ae aetagee 
mat. He still, with deadly effect, draws his di-|'he Modern Totty : let him, after the longest and 
‘ ' 7 ° most wearisome march across the arid Karoo— 


Foe ow a noots his. poisoned arrows | te, him have only a cracked fiddle, a Jew’s-harp, 
Lee re ppt. Bom ‘1, | his ** vrouw,”’ two or three jolly companions, with 


kind, he seizes, when he can, on the farmers’ herds a duc supply of liquor and tobaceo—when, forget- 
and flocks ; recklessly destroys what he cannot de- | fae aki dined, taliade fe, Socal ‘Weanaleaen. seik tee 
vour ; wallows for consecutive days, with vultures |")! P * man angen + Fn : 
eee : Mag thinking of present enjoyment—he will light a fire 
and jackals, amidst the carcases of the slain; and | 4.7 the « bush,’ : ec gt ie rp ton 
when fully gorged to the throat, slumbers in | "7C°T the ** bush,”’ and drink, talk, sing and dance 
. , art . around it, during the greater part of the night 
lethargic stupor like a wild beast; till, aroused by ss lf thee Page fati ou? 
hunger, he is compelled to wander forth again in pasa conga cane = and fatigues of the 
J c as rn ry ~ = aaa . . 
quest of prey. When he cannot plunder cattle, he | MOTO. hough most fully appreciating the 
. > ,,| good things of this life, when actually placed 

eagerly pursues the denizens of the waste ; feasts |? eo . . 
ilitnatiie' en Quen ov the Medea: ent within his reach, yet, such is the natural indolence 
failing such dainty morsels, philosophically con. | 0! ‘te Hottentot, that he will seldom put himself in 
sani Fs maself Mere ay en By tare nies ones the least out of the way to go in quest of the same 
, : my cere Often, after a long journey, when half famished— 


rata re a s a __e Ton ane ri often he will prefer the alternative of tightening 
5 8 ’ 8° \his “girdle of famine,” rolling himself in his 





= blanket, and sleeping off the cravings of hunger, to 
He lays him down, to sleep away, the trouble of going to a neighboring farm, where 
In languid trance, the weary day. he might obtain the requisite supplies for his even- 


ing meal. This said * girdle of famine’’ is a 
leather belt, worn round the waist by most of the 
natives of Southern Africa. It is gradually tight- 
ened, when hunger is felt, without the means of 
satisfying the same; and, although a Kaffir or 
Hoittentot will, at a single meal, devour, when 
procurable, as much animal flesh as would satisfy 
half a dozen Europeans, he ean, with the above 
assistance—and when impelled by necessity—re- 
frain from food for an extraordinary length of time. 
In short, the Hottentot of the present day is a com- 
und of the strangest anomalies ; and appears to 
made up of a mixture of the greatest contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies of human nature. In- 
dolent, debanched, and drunken, as he naturally is, 


: still, by a knowledge of the ingredients of his 
- Bren: a ae — ny Be tr ye composition, and a judicious display of firmness, 


hae : ay tempered by kindness and good treatment, he is 
half-caste race, which is rapidly rising into great | easily to be managed ; and though no great reliance 


Whether this precarious mode of existence may, or 
may not, have influenced the personal appearance 
and stature of the Bushmen, it is difficult to say ; 
but a more wretched-looking set of beings cannot 
easily be imagined. The average height of the 
men is considerably under five feet, that of the 
women little exceeding four. Their shameless 
state of nearly complete nudity—their brutalized 
habits of voracity, filth, and cruelty of disposition 
—appear to place them completely on a level with 
the brute creation, whilst the ‘* clicking” tones of a 
language, composed of the most unpronounceable pe 
and discordant noises, more resemble the jabbering 
of apes, than sounds uttered by human beings. 





importance at the Cape, and will most likely | can ever be placed on him, in charges of trust, he 
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—like the Sepoy, under European discipline and 
leaders—makes, when sober, a good and gallant 
soldier ; and it is on the Cape Mounted Rifles— 
composed chiefly of this race—that many of the 
greatest hardships, fatigues, and dangers of the 
last and former Kaffir wars have principally fallen. 


On the question of the rapid decay of these 
native tribes Col. Napier waxes warm and wrath- 
ful. He denies that the elements of decay for 
the black man came in with the white—but is 
curiously unhappy in his assignment of better 
reasons for his decline. According to him, these 
are—accidental disease, idleness, defective hy- 
giene, and drunkenness. Is anybody unaware that 
strong waters and the diseases which are most fatal 
to the savage were both introduced by Europeans? 
Is any one still ignorant that the vices which have 
depopulated America and Australia, as well as the 
seaboards of Africa, are the vices of civilization ? 

Let us search for pleasanter matter.—Take the 
following sketch :— 


During one of these wanderings, I stumbled on 
a small thatched cottage, or rather hut, in a remote 
and secluded dell. Hot, thirsty, and fatigued, I 
giadly accepted the proffered hospitality of the 
aged man who owned this humble abode. He 
regaled me with all he had to offer—a draught of 
milk, with some coarse bread and fruit—whilst 
partaking of which, I learned from him the story 
of his life, and what had brought him to such a 
distant, unfrequented spot. Mine host, apparently 
between seventy and eighty years of age—an 
inglishman by birth, and brought up to a seafar- 
ing course of life—was one of the few survivors 
belonging to the crew of a ship, which, nearly half 
a century ago, had been wrecked upon this stormy 
coast. Afler wandering about for some time, he 
at last took to himself a native wife, and settled 
down in this retired spot; where, *‘ the world for- 
getting and by the world forgot,’’ he has happily 
and contentedly spent so large a portion of his life ; 
und hopes, as he said, at last quietly to end his 
days. ‘* Here,’’ said the philosophic old mariner, 
in a half English, half Dutch idiom of his own, 
but to the following pee : ** Here lam happy, 
and want for nothing. Whenever | feel at all out 
of sorts, | walk up to yonder bluff ‘ kopf,’ or 
headland—I look at the boisterous waves buffeting 
some unfortunate bark—such, say I to myself, was 
my former position in life ; I then turn round and 
look down on my humble cottage ; in this quiet 
and sheltered kloof; on my sons, working in the 
tield or garden ; on my daughter, with her little 
ones prattling around; on my two cows, and my 
flock of goats. ‘Mutinous lubber!’ I then in- 
variably exclaim, ‘ what more dost thou want?!’ 
and not being able to answer this question, I 
always return happy and contented to my pipe and 
sunny seat, here on the stoep.”’ 


We have space for only one more extract ; and 
that must give our readers a glimpse of a *‘ mighty 
hunter,”’-—with whom and his doings, if we be 


not mistaken, they have made acquaintance once 
before :— 


My informants stated Mr. Cumming to be the 
won of a Scotch baronet ; that his love of ‘* wood- 
craft,” and deer-stalking ptopensities amongst 
the Highlands, had at an early age got him into 

occ. 
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serious scrapes, to avoid the consequences of 
which he went to sea, was for some time in India, 
then returned home, when his friends obtained for 
him a commission in the Cape Mounted Rifles. It 
appears, however, that the trammels of military 
restraint ill-accorded with the roving disposition of 
the sporting recruit, who, on being refused, shortly 
after joining his regiment, permission to absent 
himself on a shooting excursion into the interior, 
took ** French leave,’’ and on his return, about a 
twelvemonth afterwards, found, as might have been 
expected, that his name had been erased from the 
army list. ‘The course of life he had selected ap- 
peared however much more adapted to his tastes 
and habits than the dull routine of parade or drill ; 
and for several years past he is said to have sub- 
sisted entirely on the produce of his rifle ; return- 
ing generally to the colony after an absence of ten 
or twelve months, his wagons laden with ivory, 
skins, and ostrich feathers, by the sale of which, it 
is believed, he generally realizes several hundred 
pounds at each trip. According to some accounts, 
when on these expeditions, he occasionally adapts 
himself to the costume as well as the customs of the 
natives ; travelling about, when so minded, quite in 
Kaffir fashion, without even the encumbrance of a 
kaross ; but that, when in the colony, he indulges 
in the strangest eccentricities of dress, not untfre- 
quently astonishing the natives of Graham’s ‘Town 
with the picturesque habiliments of the middle ages 
or of the times of Charles the First. * * A few 
days afterwards, whilst sauntering under the 
shades of the fine young oak trees, which line each 
side of the broad main street at Graham’s ‘Town, | 
beheld an athletic young man, whose extraordinary 
costume instantly attracted my attention. His 
dress consisted of a pair of rough ‘* veld-schve- 
nen,’’ white trowsers and shirt, without waistcoat 
or jacket; a leather girdle tightly encircled his 
waist, whilst, on his head, he wore a broad- 
brimmed hat, adorned with jackals’ tails, and sur- 
rounded by a magnificent plume of the finest ostrich 
feathers. ‘* That,’’ thinks I to myself, ‘* must be 
the very man | want to see.’’ | therefore stepped 
across the street and asked him at once if his name 
was not Cumming ‘’—and on his saying it was, 
after duly introducing myself, I told him I had 
heard so much of his exploits that [ determined to 
form his acquaintance ; and, moreover, having 
brought out from England a rifle of great calibre, 
as I found such an article was to me perfectly use- 
less, he might perhaps like to take it off my hands, 
which reasons would, I trusted, be accepted as an 
apology for so very abrupt a mode of introduction. 
The ** lion-slayer’’ I had pictured to myself was a 
swarthy, hairy, sunburnt, Salvator Rosa brigand- 
looking fellow, with a voice of thunder, and with 
the manners of a savage—in short, in every respeos 
a very Morok; what was therefure my surprise on 
beholding quite the reverse of all that I had im- 
agined. Before me stood a noble looking young 
man of about six-and-twenty years of age, standing 
at least six feet high in his stockings, (had he worn 
such a superfluous article of dress,) and although 
built like a Hercules, his manly form was must 
elegantly moulded, surmounted by a finely shaped 
head, luxuriantly adorned with silken locks of 4 
flaxen hue, which negligently hung over a coun- 
tenance, of an almost feminine cast of onal 

beaming with good nature and the mildest light 

blue eyes; and when he spoke, his silvery and 

gentle tones emulated the softness of 2 woman's, 
voice. Such was the appearance of the great 
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T’Somtseu, who, after expressing himself flattered 
at what he was pleased to call the undeserved com- 
pliments I had paid to his well-earned reputation : 
**T dare say,’’ continued he, in the same soft and 
attractive tone of voice, ** you have heard that I 
have turned a regular ‘ smoutch,’ but I think I 
have a right, as long as I molest no one, to choose 
my own course of life ; for, whilst indulging in the 
roving and adventurous existence I ever delighted 
in, | earn what | consider a gentlemanly livelihood, 
which enables me to follow to the utmost the bent 
of my inclinations. My wagons are now laden 
with ivory, karosses, ostrich feathers, and other 
articles, which I hope will realize almost a thou- 
sand pounds. ‘This is the produce of nearly a 
year’s amusement; and, when turned into cash, I 
shall be able therewith to replace the many horses 
and oxen | have lost, and reequip myself to start 
again in quest of fresh excitement, prolit, and ad- 
venture. However,’ added he, * if you will come 
to my wagon just outside the town, | shall be very 
happy to show you its contents, and to give you any 
information which you may require ; or first, if you 
prefer, we can go and look at your large ‘ elephant 
roer.’’’ I remarked, as we walked along, | had 
heard so many marvellous stories put down to his 
account, that, unless confirmed by himself, they 
were certainly beyond my powers of belief. ‘* For 
instance,’ said I, *‘ only last night, in a circle of 
friends assembled at Fort England, | heard it 
positively stated, that you recently not only 
‘bearded a lion’ in his very den, but slew him 
there, and were afterwards found asleep, with your 
head pillowed on his lifeless carcass.’’—** These 
sort of things,”’ said he, ** are always exaggerated, 
and the only eredit 1 deserve is, that of being a 
tolerable shot, and having pretty good nerves, the 
sole qualifications required on such occasions. As 
for the story of sleeping in the lion’s den, I have 
never, to my knowledge, proved such a Daniel— 
though, on more than one occasion, | certainly 
have been asleep, while those gentlemen were 
prowling about so close to me, that I have been 
awakened by their angry growls.’’—* Pray tell 
me how you ever came to be placed in such a very 
unpleasant situation '’’—** From experience,”’ re- 
plied he, ‘+1 found that the easiest and perhaps 
safest way of destroying lions, was to do so from a 
hole deep enough to conceal a man’s body ; and, 
when I shot a large animal, such as a rhinoceros or 
buffalo, near a pool of water or a brook—l often 
and recourse to the above device. ‘lhe hole was 
dug very near the carcass, and, at night-fall, I 
would enscone myself therein, to wait till the ani- 
mals which had come to drink should have 
thoroughly gorged themselves; when they were, 
generally speaking, easily knocked over from my 
place of concealment. i have, however, some- 


times been so thoroughly fagged, on taking up my 
position, as to have fallen asleep, and been awak- 
ened by angry discussions occurring over the 


mangled remains of the slain. On one occasion, 
when thus disturbed from my slumbers, I found 
eng surrounded by five enormous lions, one of 
which took it into his head to look down over the 
ledge of the hole which concealed me—but a dis- 
charge right in his face caused him to pay with 
his life the penalty of such impertinent curiosity, 
and this perhaps may be the origin of the story 
about my nap in the lion’s den.” 


This enterprising trafficker keeps, it is said, a 
daily journal of what he sees and dees. Probably 





STRANGE INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 


he knows more than any other person living of 
the state of interior Africa—of the features of the 
country and the habits and character of the inland 
nations ; having penetrated many hundred miles 
beyond the line known to have been passed by 
any other white man.—How valuable this knowl- 
edge, and the physical hardihood which accom- 
panies it, might be made to geography, natural 
history, and commerce, we need not say. 





STRANGE INSTINCT OF THE DEER. 


Tue large American panther has one inveterate 
and deadly fue, the black bear. Some of these 
immense bears will weigh 800 pounds, and their 
skin is so tough that a musket-ball will not pene- 
trate it. As the panther invariably destroys all 
the young cubs which come in her path, so does the 
bear take great pains to attack the panther, and 
fortunate, indeed, is the animal who escapes the 
deadly embrace of this black monster. ‘The fol- 
lowing exciting and interesting scene is related by 
an eye-witness : 

A large deer was running at full speed, closely 
pursued by a panther. The chase had already 
been a long one, for, as they came nearer, I could 
perceive both their long parched tongues hanging 
out of their mouths, and their bounding, though 
powerful, was no longer so elastic as usual. The 
deer, having discovered in the distance a large 
black bear, playing with her cubs, stopped a moment 
to sniff the air; then coming nearer, he made a 
bound, with his head extended, to ascertain if 
bruin kept his position. As the panther was clos- 
ing with him, the deer wheeled sharp around, and 
turning back almost upon his own trail, passed 
within thirty yards of his pursuer, who, not being 
able at once to stop his career, gave an angry 
grow] and followed the deer again, but at a dis- 
tance of some hundred yards ; hearing the grow}, 
the bear drew her body half out of the bushes, 
remaining quietly on the look-out. Soon the deer 
again appeared, but his speed was much reduced 
—and as he approached towards the spot where 
the bear lay concealed, it was evident that the an- 
imal was calculating the distance with admirable 
precision. 

The panther, now expecting easily to scize his 
prey, followed about thirty yards behind, his eyes 
so intently fixed on the deer that he did not ses 
bruin at all. Not so the bear. She was aware 
of the close vicinity of her wicked enemy, and 
she cleared the briars and squared herself for action, 
when the deer, with a beautiful and powerful 
spring, passed clean over the bear's head and dis- 
appeared. At the moment he took the leap the 
panther was close upon hi:n, and was just balanciag 
himself for a spring, when he perceived, to his 
astonishment, that now he was faced by a formi- 
dable adversary ; not the least disposed to fly, he 
crouched, Jashing his flanks with his long tail, 
while the bear, about five yards from hitn, remained 
like a statue, looking at the panther with her fieree, 
glaring eyes. 
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The minute they remained thus; the panther’s; ‘‘ 1 am aware,’’ says the profound and judicious 
sides heaving with exertion, agitated, and appar- | Robert Hall, in adverting to the triumphant death 
ently andecided ; the bear perfectly calm and o% Janeway, “ that some will object to the strain of 
motionless. Gradually the panther crawled back- devout ecstasy which characterizes the sentiments 

mois , ‘ and language of Mr. Janeway in his dying mo- 
wards till at a right distance fur a spring, when, | ments ; but {am persuaded they will meet with 
throwing all his weight upon his hind parts, to | 


nothing, however eestatie and elevated, but what 
increase his power, he darted upon the bear like | corresponds to the dictates of Seripture, and the 


lightning, and forced his claws into her back. | analogy of faith. He who recolleets that the Serip- 
The bear, with irresistible force, seized the pan- | ture speaks of a‘ peace which passeth understand- 
ther with her two fore paws, pressing it with the | Ig,’ Of a * joy unspeakable and full of glory,’ will 
weight of her body, and rolling over it. I heard sie — a _ ae capeeehene 6 eae 

or : . | contained in this narrative. He will be more dis 
a heavy grunt, a plaintive howl, a crashing of | posed to lament the low state of his own religiouge 
bones, and the panther was dead. ‘Che cub of | feelings, than to suspeet the propriety of sentiments 
the bear came to ascertain what was going on,|the most rational and scriptural, merely because 
and afler a few minutes’ examination of the victim, | they rise toa pitch he has never reached. The 
it strutted down the slope of the hill, followed by sacred Oracles afford no countenance to the suppo- 
its mother, who was apparently unhurt. I did not 


sition that devotional feelings are to be condemned 
ed s as visionary and enthusiasuc, merely on account of 

attempt to prevent their retreat, for among real : “ y 

hunters in the wilds there is a feeling which re- 


their intenseness and elevation ; provided they are 
, ' of the right kind, and spring from legitimate 
strains them from attacking an animal which has | sources, they never teach us to suspect they can be 
just undergone a deadly strife. carried too far.” 

This is a very common practice of the deer,| ‘These sentiments may serve as a suitable preface 
when chased by the panther—that of leading him to those tender and triumphant testimonies, some 
to the haunt of a bear; I have often witnessed it, |! Which 1 would present to the reader, that he 

ii © uate tate ten fake tb on _, | may learn how to die—a lesson that must be pre- 
although never Kne eer to return as in : ; f : é 

ay : ceded by une lesson how To Live. We live to die, 
this instance.— Pits. Nat. Reform. and die to live forever, either the higher life of 
saints and angels, or the lower agonized life of lost 
spirits, to whom the worst forms of death would be 
VOICES FROM THE BORDERS OF THE BETTER }arelief. It must be contessed, that in the experi- 

LAND. ence of not a few dying believers, the joys of 
; heaven appear to be antedated, and the raptures of 
holiness fully to possess the soul. ‘* Thedeath of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From the New York Observer. 





The heir of heaven! henceforth I fear not death ; 
In Christ I live, in Christ I draw the breath 


> ") 29 oes . , " tq Inc ~ 665 
Ot tae tee lide, het then earth, son, tovd sicy, the saints,’’ said Halyburton in his last hours, ‘* is 
Make war against me. On my heart I show made a derision in our day. When such people 
Their mighty Master’s seal. To vain they try come to my pass, they will not dare to laugh. 1 
Le end my mh oe on but oni its eer" . will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my 
s that a death-bed where the Christian lies 1 salvation. 1 want death to complete my happiness 
Yes—but not his—’t is Death itself there dies! I Ae 


Oh, blessed be God, that | ever was born! 1 know 
Upon the philosophy of Coleridge there appeared | that a great deal of what is said by a dying man 
at times to be sprinkled a divine baptism, as if the | will pass for canting and raving. * * * Lam 
philosopher felt that the most luminous emanations | sober and composed, if ever 1 was sober.” 
of the human mind were imperfections but forthe} Andrew Rivet, a French Protestant Divine, 
grace and spirit of Christianity. Ilence, too, his | closed a useful life with a triumphant death. He 
poetry, as in the above lines, sometimes ran in a/ frequently exclaimed, *‘ Come, Lord Jesus,’’ then 
spiritual vein, disclosing the fact that he had held | checked himself for any impatience he might feel. 
communion with the New ‘lestament writers, es- | ‘To his wife he said, ** | go unto my God, and your 
pecially John, whose divine sweetness captivated | God. Weare all gainers. Amen, Amen! Fare- 
his sensibilities, while it exalted his imagimation. | well, my dear son. * * I go before you, and 
It was by the divine Oracle, too, he sat when he | you shall follow me. We shall be caught up toe 
composed that hymn of * ninefold harmony,’’ | gether to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we 
** Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouny,’’ whose lofty | ever be with the Lord. Ihave no more to say or 
strains seem to ascend to the very throne of God, | do, | am ready, I am prepared ; come, Lord Jesus, 
reminding one of volumes of solemn and sublime} come! receive thy creature. I aspire, I hope, 1] 
music rolled out from a grand organ, making the} knock at the gate. Open, oh Lord, open unto thy 
soul trefble with an overpowering ecstasy. In a} poor servant.’’ 
more tender strain, the philosopher-poet employs} Oh! the bountiful, wonderful grace of God, that 
his imagination, as he revereutly draws near the} thus puts the golden cup of salvation, brimming 
hallowed coueh, where the cuxistiaN Dies. This! over with love, to the pale lips of the dying be- 
is indeed one of the true local sanctities of earth. | liever. How gently that grace extracts the sting 
Enthusiasm here becomes refined into an emotion, | of death! How gloriously it achieves the victory 
or a series of emotions, which partake far more | over the grave! What vistas of transcendent love- 
of heaven than of earth. ‘There is more than an | liness does it open to the eye of faith beyond the 
earthly melody in the sound of voices from the bor- | precincts of the tomb ! 
ders of the better land. ‘I'he well known testimony 
of Payson suggests itself to the mind. ‘ The y tee poe paleness on my cheek, 
ee ae ; , nd glory in my soul 
celestial city is full in my view. Its glories beam ; : 
upon me, its breezes fan me, its odors are wafted to Humility and submission are blended with this 
me, its sounds strike upon my ears, aud its spirit is] triumphant spirit. Often did Baxter in his last 
breathed into my heart.” hours offer the prayer of the humble publican, add- 
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ing, ‘‘God may justly condemn me for the best 
duty J ever did, and all my ho are from the 
mercy of God in Christ. * * It is not fit for me 
to prescribe. Lord, when thou wilt, what thou 
wilt, and Aow thou wilt. * * The reaches of 
his providence we cannot fathom. Do not, my 
friends, think the worse of religion for what I suf- 
fer. I bless God I have a well-grounded assurance 
of my eternal happiness, and great peace and com- 
fort within.”’ If it pecame Him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons to glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings, so must his 
people ** fill up that which is behind of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in the flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.” 

The saints’ everlasting rest is not alone a theme 
on which the imagination may delight to employ 
its powers, and fancy expatiate as amid luxuriant 
and fascinating moral scenery. It isa reality for 
which we have the testimony of God, and the life 
of Jesus on earth, closed by a testamentary death, 
and triumphant ascension to heaven. 

When Mather of New England went with Dr. 
Bates to visit Baxter the day before he died, as 
they spoke comforting words to him, he replied: 
** Brethren, I have pain; there is no arguing 
—— sense ; but I have peace—I have peace.” 

ot the false peace of the self-righteous moralist, 
nor of the self-deluded sinner, who is relying on a 
deathbed repentance, but ** the peace of God which 
passeth understanding,’ freely bestowed, and 
gratefully received. In how many perfected souls, 
in how many sainted bosoms will it eternally dwell! 
Oh, what illustrious personages shall we meet in 
that blessed world! If the classic intellect, the 
glowing spirit of a heathen Cicero were so warmed, 
nay, transported with the anticipation of commun- 
ing with the shades of illustrious heroes, poets, 
orators, and philosophers amid the bowers of their 
fancied Elysium, what must be the emotions of the 
sanctified believer, who has been panting through 
the wilderness for the promised land, when, like 
Moses upon Mount Nebo, his eye, though dimmed 
to the view of earth, catches some glimpses of the 
celestial glories, and his soul, in rapture, is ready to 
leap the bounds of time and space, and wing its 
way to the “‘ spirits of the just made perfect’”’ in 
glory! Well then might the poet-philosopher say, 
** *T is Death itself there dies.” J. N. D. 





From the Episcopal Reeorder. 
Seeketh not its own.—1 Cor. xiii. 5. 


O! tr is sweet to form the happiness 
Of those we love, and ever be their joy! 
And all the heart's fond industry employ 
Their cares to comfort, and their path to bless. 
This is most easy. ’T is but self-refined, 
But with a steady view, and equal mind, 
Can we behold another wake the gladness 
We ~y would give? Shed brightness on the 
ot 
We can but faintly gild? Imparting not, 
Or little, can we joy, untouched by sadness, 
If other hands more gifted are to bless 
Than ours in all their love and feebleness ?— 
Ah! this is not in Nature; but alone 
Comes of that love divine that ‘* secketh not her 
own.” A. W. M. 





LIFE AND ITS RESULTS. 


In Horeb, when before the Lord, 
Wrapped in his robe, the Tishbite stood, 
The “ stil] small voice,’’ the solemn Word, 
Declared his present God! 
But earthquake, storm, and fire rushed by, 
Ere spake th’ unseen Divinity ! i 





He spake—when those his guards sublime 
The silent Prophet had surveyed— 
He spake, and to all future time 
His words may well be said— 
‘* What dost thou here’?’’ Can conscience say, 
** To serve my God in this my day ?”’ 


Ah! no—that voice we shun and fear, 
Whilst fettered by the spells of sin ; 

Though heard not by the outward ear, 
It cries aloud within ; 

And every living soul must find 

That God speaks thus to all mankind. 


Our duties form our common lot— 
We live not for ourselves alone ! 

Nor he who owns the lowliest cot, 
Nor he who fills the throne! 

But, linked with life in each degree, 

Hangs dread responsibility ! 


‘** What dost thou here ?’’—what works engage 
For God or man thy precious powers? 

Let not a stained or vacant page 
Show life a// wasted hours, 

Each tree will by its fruits be known, 

Let thine be hailed as wisdom’s own. 


** What dost thou here ?’’—the answer true, 
By One alone on earth was given— 
** Tlow, wist ye not that | must do 
My Father's work of heaven ?”’ 
Suns, stars, and worlds in age shall wane, 
But none can speak those words again ! 


Mortal and fall’n—’t is well if we 

Can truly with the prophet say— 
Lord, in a zealous love for thee 

Our lives consume away ; 
And Thou, with light divine, canst sean 
How we have helped our fellow-man. 





Still strikes that question on each heart, 
And each must answer it ere long— 
As well the loiterers on the mart, 
And busiest in life’s throng, 
As those who wait their Lord’s return, 
Wakeful, with lamps that brightly burn. 


The Bridegroom, at an hour unknown, 
Comes in his splendor suddenly, 

But then he asks—W hat hast thou done 
With my rich gifts to thee ? 

Where is the glory they should bring 

To me, thy Maker, God, and King? 


Lord! when upon that awful day 
Earth's countless tribes shall all arise— 
When thou shalt call thy guests away, 
And angels bear them to the skies— 
May I with those blest spirits be, 
Whose wedding-rehes were wrought by thee ! 
Wesleyan. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


We need not dwell upon the truism that France 
may be our best friend or our worst enemy. She 
is too near us not to be dangerous, and too produc- 
tive and intelligent not to render her intercourse 
valuable. Thus, peace with France is peace with 
the world. 

In this feeling we have perused the speech of 
the president delivered at the great Parisian ban- 
quet, in the Hotel de Ville on the 10th inst., the 
anniversary of his election. Delivered on so pub- 
lic an occasion, and in reply to the speech of the 
Prefect of the Seine, it assumes the character of 
a declaration of the government; and well may 
France congratulate herself, if its principles shall 
be carried out in the practice of whatever govern- 
ment may guide that powerful people. We give 
it entire :— 


GentLemen,—I thank the municipal body for 
having invited me to the Hotel de Ville, and for 
having to-day distributed bountiful assistance to the 
indigent. ‘To relieve misfortune was in my eyes 
the best manner of celebrating the 10th of Decem- 
ber. I shall not here recapitulate what we have 
done during the last year, but the only thing of 


which, in following the narrow path traced out by 
the constitution, permits the view of a vast horizon 
of hope and of security. It has been often said, 
that when honor is spoken of, it finds an echo in 
France. Let us hope that when reason is spoken 
of, it will find an equal echo in the minds as in the 
hearts of men devoted, before all things, to their 
country. I propose atoast—* To the city of Paris 
and to the municipal body.” 


We think this one of the best speeches ever 
delivered in France. The French have an elo- 
quence of their own; but it is in general too dra 
|matie for our taste. We can still admire the 
fiery bursts of Mirabeau, and the brilliant extrava- 
gances of Napoleon. But this speech is rational 
without being cold, and high-toned without the 
affectation of the sublime. Whether the republic 
shall stand, or the Bourbon return, the maxims of 
this speech ought to form the political creed of 
France, as its manliness and moderation must long 
be remembered to the credit of Louis Napoleon. 

Britannia. 





| ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC CANAL. 


| Institution or Civit Encineers.—Dec. 11.— 


which I am proud is of having, thanks to the men | J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.—The paper 
who have surrounded and who still surround me, | read was ‘ On the facilities for a Ship Canal Com- 
maintained legality intact, and tranquillity without | munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 


collision. ‘The year which is about to commence 
will, I hope, be still more fertile in happy results, 
more particularly if, as the Prefect of the Seine has 
just said, all the great powers remain closely united. 

y great powers, | mean those elected by the peo- 
ple—the Assembly and the President. Yes, | have 
faith in their fruitful union ; we shall march for- 
ward, instead of remaining motionless; for what 
gives irresistible force, even to the most humble 
mortal, is to have before him a great object to ob- 
tain, and behind him a great cause to defend. For 


us, this cause is that of entire civilization. It is) 
the cause of that enlightened and sacred liberty, | 


which every day finds itself more and more threat- 
ened by the excesses which profane it. It is the 


cause of the laboring classes, whose welfare is in- | 


cessantly compromised by those senseless theorics 


which, by rousing the most brutal passions and the | 


most legitimate fears, excite hatred against even 
the idea of ameliorations. It is the cause of the 
representative government, which loses its salutary 
prestige by the acrimony of the language, and the 
delays which arise in the adoption of the most use- 
ful measures. It is the cause of the grandeur and 
the independence of France ; for, if the ideas which 
we oppose were to triumph, they would destroy our 


finances, our army, our credit, and our preponder- | 


‘through the Isthmus of Panama,” by Lieut.-Col. 
Lloyd. ‘TT! e general views of the author incline 
‘to the formation of a ship canal in preference to a 
railway. The paper reviewed the surveys of Ga- 
|rella, Morel, and others, who had examined the 
| country subsequently to Col. Lloyd. It examined 
‘the various lines proposed; and gave reasons for 
preferring that which, starting from the bay of 
| Limon, would proceed by a short canal through a 
flat country to the river Chagres—thence up the 
river Trinidad, as far as its depth would suit—and 
then, cutting a canal into the Rio Grande, debouch 
at Panama. ‘This line, it was contended, in the 
present state of the science of engineering, pre- 
sented no obstacles, excepting the climate and the 
expense, to prevent a canal being cut of sufficient 
depth and dimensions to float, from one river to 
the other, the largest ship in her majesty’s navy. 
The elimate was stated, from personal experience, 
‘to be as good as in any tropical country, except in 
‘some particular spots, where, from local causea, 
certain complaints were rife. ‘The expense could 
‘be accurately estimated only by the survey of expe- 
| rienced engineers; but in a country abounding in 
fine timber, and the best building materials of all 
| kinds—whilst no great chaia of mountains, as had 
‘been fancifully depicted oa supposititious charts, 





ance, while forcing us to declare war against the | had any existence except in the imagination of the 
whole of Europe. Never, therefore, has a cause | designer—it was fair to allow, that the cost of a 
been more just, more patriotic, and more sacred, canal of such limited length could not be very 
than ours. As to the object which we have to at-| great, and the supply of water might be presumed 


tain, it isas noble as the cause. It is not the piti- 
ful copy of a past of any kind that we have to make, 
but it is to call on all men of heart and intelligence 
to consolidate something which is more grand than 
a charter, more durable than a dynasty, the eternal 
principles of religion and morality at the same time 
as the new rules of a wholesome policy. The city 
of Paris, so intelligent, and which does not wish 
to remember the revolutionary agitations exeept to 
appease them, will understand a line of conduct 


| to be ample, in a climate where there was copious 
rain for nine months in eack year. The means of 
accomplishing the work were then considered. It 
was argued, that a portion of the convicts from this 
country might be more advantageously sent there 
than to our present penal settlements. The means 
of preventing their escape were shown; and a 
proposition was made for introducing with them a 
number of convicts from Bengal, and the other 
| presidencies, whose language and habits would 
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effectually prevent their mingling with the British 
convicts—whilst their power of enduring fatigue 
under a tropical sun and during rains, and their 
simple mode of living, would render them valuable 
pioneers for the more robust Englishmen It was 
stated that a great deal of native labor might be 
obtained at a cheap rate; sixpence or ninepence 
per day and his rations, consisting of a pint of 
rice, a pound of dried beef, and a ** golpe d’aguar- 
diente,”’ being the ordinary pay of a ‘* Peon.” 
The chief point, however, insisted on by the 
author, was the great field opened in the isthmus 
for emigration, for the surplus population of this 
country. He contended for its superiority over 
the Canadas and over Australia. It was compara- 
tively within an easy distance ; the emigrant would 
be at his destination almost on landing; the re- 
sources of the country were great, and the produc- 
tions varied and cheap, whilst the present popula- 
tion was infinitely disproportioned to the superficial 
area of the country. It was argued, that a grant 
of land might be easily obtained, in liquidation of 
the debt owing by the government of the country ; 
and as the British had once possessed an establish- 
ment there in 1675 to 1690, under the charter of 
the ** Scotch Darien Company,”’ so, a footing being 
again obtained, a barrier of the most formidable 
character would be opposed to the annexation pro- 
pensities of our transatlantic brethren, who were 
making rapid strides towards the possession of this 
valuable tract.—A ppended to the paper, was a copy 
of the commission granted to Lieut.-Col. Lloyd by 
General Bolivar, authorizing his examination and 
survey of the isthmus and of the rivers—which had 
previously been most jealously refused to every 
one. ‘This document was alluded to with some 
natural pride as proving that to an English engi- 
neer was due the merit of having been the first to 
examine and propose a work of such vital impor- 
tance to the whole world—but which has been 
since claimed, and in fact appropriated, by other 
persons without acknowledgment. 





Practica. science has sustained a heavy loss by 
the death of Sir Isambert Brunel, the well-known 
executer of that great work of engineering skill, the 
Thames Tunnel. We borrow from the Tunes a 
few particulars relating to the history of this emi- 
nent man. Sir Isambert— 


was by birth a Frenchman; but his life and 
genius were almost wholly devoted to the invention 
and construction of works of great public utility in 
this country. He was born at Hacqueville, in Nor- 
mandy, now in the Department de )’Eure, in the 
year 1769. He was educated for the Church, with 
the prospect of succeeding to a living, and was 
accordingly sent at an early age to the seminary of 
St. Nicain, at Rouen. But he soon evinced so 
strong a predilection for the physical sciences, and 
so great a genius for mathematics, that the superiors 
of the establishment recommended he should be 
educated for some other profession. Accordingly, 
at the proper age, he entered the Royal Navy— 
made several voyages to the West Indies—and 
returned home in 1792. At this time the French 
Revolution was at its height :—and as Mr. Brunel 
entertained Royalist opinions, he emigrated to the 
United States, where necessity, fortunately, com- 
pelled him to follow the natural bent of his mind, 
and to adopt the profession of a civil engineer. He 
was first engaged to survey a large tract of land 
‘near Lake Erie. He was employed in building the 





DEATH OF MR. BRUNEL. 


Bowery Theatre, in New York, which not many 
years ago was burnt down. He furnished plans 
for canals, and for various machines connected 
with a cannon foundry then being established in 
the State of New York. About the year 1799 he 
had matured his plans for making ship blocks by 
machinery. The United States was not then the 
field for so inventive a — as Brunel's. He 
determined upon visiting England and offering his 
services and plans for this purpose to the British 
government. Lord Spencer, then we believe first 
lord of the Admiralty, became his friend and patron. 
From this time he continued to reside in England, 
and refused to entertain many propositions made to 
him to leave this country and settle abroad under the 
auspices of other governments. After much opposi- 
tion to his plans he was employed to execute them 
in Plymouth Dockyard. ‘To perfect his design and 
to erect the machinery was the arduous labor of 
many years. Withatrue discrimination, he selected 
Mr. Henry Maudslay to assist in the execution of 
the work; and thus was laid the foundation of one 
of the most extensive engineering establishments in 
the kingdom—and in which, perhaps, a degree of 
science and skill has been combined and applied 
to mechanical invention and improvement scarce] 
exceeded by any other in the world. The bloc 
machinery was finished in 1806 ; and has continued 
ever since in full operation, supplying our fleet with 
blocks of very superior description to those pre- 
viously in use, and at a large annual saving to the 
public. A few years afterwards he was employed 
by government to erect sawmills, upon a new 
principle, in the dockyards of Chatham and Wool- 
wich. Several other inventions were the offspring 
of his singularly fertile mind about this time :—the 
cireular saw, for cutting veneers of valuable woods 
—and the beautiful little machine for winding cot- 
ton thread into balls, which greatly extended its 
consumption. About two years before the termina- 
tion of the war, Mr. Brunel, under the countenance 
of the Duke of York, invented a machine for making 
shoes for the army by machinery, the value and 
cheapness of which were fully appreciated, and it 
was extensively used; but, the peace of 1815 les- 
sening the demand, the machinery was ultimately 
laid aside. Steam navigation also at that time 
attracted his attention. He was engaged in the 
building of one of the first Ramsgate steamboats, 
and, we believe, introduced the principle of the 
double engine for the purpose. He also induced 
the Admiralty to allow him to build a vessel to try 
the experiment of towing ships out to sea, the 
possibility of which was then denied. The visit of 
the Emperor Alexander to this country, after the 
peace, led him to submit to the emperor a plan for 
making a tunnel under the Neva; where the aceu- 
mulation of ice, and the suddenness with which it 
breaks up on the termination of winter, rendered the 
erection of a bridge a work of great difficulty. 
This was the origin of his plan for a tunnel under the 
Thames—which had been twice before attempted 
Without success. 


The history of that great work is too reeent and 
familiar to require that we should repeat it here. 
—Mr. Brunel received the honor of knighthood 
from Lord Melbourne’s administration. He was a 


vice-president of the Royal Society, a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of France, and a vice- 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
He was also a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
—He has died in his eighty-first year. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Southey’s Common-Place Book. Second Series. 
Special Collections. Edited by his Son-in-law, 
John Wood Warter, B. D. Longman and Co. 


Of this second series of the Common-Place Book 
of the best-read man of letters in our day, we have 
little to add to what was suggested to us by the first 
series. It is complete, like the former volume ; 
aud, as the editor is well justified in saying of it, 
“contains matter equally curious, diversified, inter- 
esting, amusing, and instructive.”’ 

In one respect the contents of this volume are 
even more curious and diversified than those of the 
last. ‘They embrace a large collection of extracts 
from Spanish and Portuguese literature, in the 
most out-of-the-way tracks of which Southey was 
thoroughly practised and familiar. Upon the 
arrangement and verification of this part of the 
publication Mr. Warter appears to have bestowed 
considerable pains, and the rarity of the books 
quoted made it worth such expenditure of labor. 
For it is to be observed that the value of the volume 
before us is not confined to the special quotations 
included in it, but takes the range of the entire 
literature, to which it forms an admirable index or 
guide. 

The greater part of the English extracts refer to 
subjects connected with theological or religious his- 
tory, particularly of Cromwell's age ; and there is a 
short section of ** Notes for the history of the Relig- 
jous Orders,’ which is full of matter. ‘The first vol- 
ume closes with an excellent index, which gives easy 
access to every passage quoted in it.—Evaminer. 


Glimpses of Spain; or, Notes of an Unfinished ‘Tour. 
By S. ‘T. Watuis. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low. 


This is the easy, nonchalant, but well-informed 
narrative of an American writer, who appears to 
have qualified himself for travel by some knowledge 
of the country he was going to, and, while there, to 
have found good opportunities for observation. It 
is much in the manner and tone of Mr. Widdring- 
ton’s excellent book upon the subject, of which we 
have often had oceasion to speak very highly. Mr. 
Wallis has an undisguised liking for the Spaniards, 
The sturdy industry and intelligence of the Cat- 
alans, the simple and cordial manners of the Mal- 
aguenos, the lively and spirited gayety of the 
Sevillanos, he has frank appreciation for them all. 
Indeed, he never seems to lose his good nature but 
when an Englishman comes in his way, or he has 
occasion to refer to English tastes or morals. At 
such times, we reget to say, he lays aside both his 
temper and his manners. He resents the vulgarity 
of his countrymen in stultifying themselves by read- 
ing English books and adopting English notions on 
subjects which they ought to regard from their own 
degrees of latitude and longitude ; but this resent- 
ment, when levelled against the authors or dissemi- 
nators of the obnoxious ideas thus plundered, is but 
another form of the vulgarity complained of. We 
imust at the same time do Mr. Wallis the justice to 
say, that, such prejudices apart, he is an excellent, 
shrewd, observant traveller, much more free from 
general prejudices than the majority either of his 
own countrymen or of ours; and that his volume 
is one of the best supplements to Widdrington and 
Ford that we have seen. It touches the various 
subjects more lightly, but the lightness is not super- 
ficial ; and on most points of art and manners he 
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shows himself hardly less entitled to be listened to. 
His views are more favorable to Spaniards through- 
out; but perhaps less from kindness than out of 
spleen, or from a dislike to be too uniformly in 
agreement with Englishmen. To the stationary 
and unaltered condition which is commonly charged 
upon the Spaniard, he objects that nothing like the 
adventures of Gil Blas or Don Quixote happened to 
himself ; but this must be taken with allowance, and 
he admits that the traveller will still meet unaltered 
examples of the cunning and the rascality of the 
days of Guzman de Alfarache and Lazarillo de 
Tormes.—Ihid. 
Readings for Railways. By Leicu Uunr. Gilpin. 
This cheap little volume comprises aneedotes and 
other short stories, reflections, maxims, characteris 
tics, passages of wit, humor, and poetry, together 
with points of information on matters of general 
interest, collected by Mr. Hunt in the course of his 
reading. Every extract, however brief, has some 
kind of worth—it is a thought or fact which at 
some time or other has entertained or instructed Mr. 
Hunt himself. And the subjects are generally such 
as aman might be disposed to dip mo while travel- 
ling by railway, when, as most travellers have felt, 
he is not disposed for the continuous reading of tales 
or romances. The defect of the little volume, 
which is otherwise delichtful, strikes us to be the 
absence of authorities for some of the reflections or 
personal opinions contained in it. Such matters 


| derive all their interest, and most of their value, 


from our knowledge of the speaker. We rejoice 
that Mr. Ifunt promises a series of Readings, and 
the publie Will do well to give him no exeuse for 
breaking his promise, by plentifully patronizing this 
first attempt.—Iiid. 


We have had handed to us, by the kindness 
of a friend, the last utterance of poor Ebenezer 
Elliot's extinguished muse. ‘The two stanzas de- 
rive, as will be seen, their chief interest from that 
fact. ‘There is not on them the mark of the strong 
hand that wrote at the dictation of the passionate 
yet wise heart. ‘They bear date ‘* Nov. 23, 1849,” 
—when the lamp was already burning dim. ‘ De- 
sire’’ had almost ** failed’’—and “* the daughters of 
music’? were already “brought low.’? He had 
marked them as a song—to be sung to the tune of 
‘* "Tis time this heart should be unmoved.’’? Here 
they are :— 


Thy notes, sweet Robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or Jate are dear to me ; 
To music I could bid adieu— 

But not to thee. 


When from my heart earth’s lifeful throng 

Shall pass away, no more to be, 

O Autumn’s prinrose, Robiu's song, 
Return to me! 


Eight days later, the primrose was scentless 
and the robin silent for him.—** My father-in-law 
suffered much,’’ writes the husband of the Corn- 
waw Rhymer’s daughter, * till within the last few 
hours :—when he became insensible, and slept like 
an infant.”—The poet lies buried in Darfield 
churchyard—which will be a place of pilgrimage 
to many hearts; for he spoke to the sympathies of 
his class with a powerful tongue. ‘There is a vol- 


ume of poems by him in the press—to come out, it 
is said, by Christmas.—A/henaum. 
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328 STORY OF 
CHAPTER XX.-——-THE CLOUD GATHERS. 


Ipa finished her history ;—tremblingly, and 
scarce intelligibly, had she entered on the narra- 
tion; she dared not look towards her friend, but 
sat with averted eyes, breathing short, and wait- 
ing in a kind of terror for her answer. Madeline 
was silent so long that Ida, dreading she scarcely 
knew what, rose at last and went to her, putting 
her arms about her, and praying forgiveness as 
though she had committed some grievous offence. 
Then Madeline laid her pale, weary face upon that 
kind bosom, and answered her very gently, ‘* Did 
you think, dearest, that this would be new to me ?”’ 

** New! how, what do you mean?” rejoined 
Ida, astonished. 

‘** | was prepared,’’ replied her friend, ‘ but I 
am so weak that I cannot speak of it as I ought. 
How should you guess what has been burning in 
my heart during these last few terrible days! 
From the moment in which | first recognized 

** She stopped, and was for a moment 
overcome ; then she resumed hurriedly, in an 
altered, unnatural voice, ‘* From ¢hat moment | 
knew what must be; I knew that the time was 
come, that the trial was at hand. You have seen 
the struggle, Ida, but I have brought my will to 
the altar, and the sacrifice shall be completed. 
No martyrdom; no, no! This poor tardy atone- 
ment may have the agony of martyrdom, but God 
forbid that I should claim the glory. hat is 
reserved for such as have fought well; but the 
repentant traitor who is suffered to die for his 
sovereign has no fairer hope than that his name 
may be forgotten. I will act to God, not to man ; 
yet from man comes my punishment. Oh, for a 
heart to forget earth and Jife altogether! Oh, for 
eyes blind to everything save the vision of the 
great white Tnroner !” 

There was so much excitement in her manner, 
that Ida was terrified and knew not how to answer 
her. In a moment she perceived this, and taking 
Ida’s head caressingly between her hands, as if 
she were a little child, she said, tenderly kissing 
her forehead, ** Don’t be frightened, darling ; it 
is hard indeed that you should have aught to do 
with these troubles and sins, my own timid, tender 
bird! I am quite calm and composed ; there is 
no fear of the fever returning—you must make 
allowances for me. Even you, little as you know 
of the wayward disobedience which makes duty 
agony, must feel that it is hard for me now to do 
right, and | know you pity me. But it should be 
done at once, should it not? I must not lose 
time. I will go to him directly. Where is 
he?”’ 

She rose as she spoke, but paused ere she 
moved towards the door. ‘Is his feeling all 
anger *’’ asked she, turning away her face. 

‘* No; indeed I do not think so,”’ replied Ida, 
eagerly ; ‘* of course he was amazed and agitated ; 
of course he felt himself injured; but 1 do not 
think he spoke with bitterness, and he repeatedly 
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wishes. Ah! dear Madeline, will you let me 
act for you’ Indeed, indeed, you have not 
strength for this interview! Will you trust to 
me—will you give me leave to do what | think 
best ?”’ 

Madeline sat down again and buried her face in 
her outspread hands. ‘* What do you want to 
do?’ murmured she. 

‘**T want to show him the book which you gave 
me,’’ replied Ida, kneeling beside her, and again 
winding her arms round her waist; ‘‘ | want him 
to understand the past, to know you as you are. 
It is due to him; he has a right to demand it; he 
can do justice neither to you nor to himself now. 
And how could you show yourself to him, either 
in a letter or in conversation? You could not, 
you know you could not; pride, shame, grief, 
everything would be against you. He would still 
see you disguised, masked, an involuntary coun- 
terfeit of what you are not. You would fulfil the 
letter of your duty only to violate its spirit.” 

Madeline rose impatiently. ‘‘ Never!’ cried 
she, ‘‘ never! you ask what is impossible. 1 
cannot do it; no woman could. What! appeal 
to his pity, lay bare the shrinking wounds of my 
heart; beg as an alms what he withheld as a 
gift. At this moment he believes me as indiffer- 
ent to him as—as he was to me, and I would 
sooner slay myself than suffer him to think other- 
wise. Nay, if I believed that | were capable of 
betraying myself by a glance or a gesture, | 
would hide myself in the depths of the earth 
sooner than encounter him. I am still a woman, 
though a most erring one, and the last poor lin- 
gering virtue of shame is still left me. Oh, Ida!’ 

All Ida's courage and self-possession seemed to 
have returned. She fixed her clear, deep, loving 
eyes upon Madeline's face, all glowing as it was 
with unsubdued passion and bitterness of soul, 
and asked earnestly and timidly, ‘*‘ What is it that 
you mean to do then?”’ 

**] mean,” replied her friend, vehemently, “* to 
do right, much as it costs me. I mean to submit 
myself to—to—his will; to confess that 1 have 
done grievous wrong, to give up the disposal of 
my future life into his hands.”’ 

** And if,’’ said Ida, still in the same soft, dep- 
recating, peaceful tones, ‘‘ if he asks you, as he 
surely will, what it was that led you to leave 
him, how will you answer the question ?”’ 

**T shall say,’’ answered Madeline, hastily, 
** that it was a fit of passion; a ci.aracter so un- 
disciplined and se}f-willed as mine then was is 
eapable of everything.” 

** Will that answer be true*’’ inquired Ida. 

‘True! yes, was it not an act dictated by the 
wildest passion ?”’ 

‘Will it be rue TrutTHu?” reiterated Ida, her 
voice faltering with earnestness. There was a 
long silence, which was at last broken by Made- 
line, who, dropping upon a chair, gave way to a 


sudden outburst of unconquerable tears. Her- 


powers seemed to be mastered in a moment by 


said that no constraint should be put upon your; the agony which had so long vainly struggled 
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against them, and she wept and sobbed like a 
child. Poor Ida dared not speak, but weeping 
too, she repeatedly kissed her friend’s hands; 
that silent expression of mere love was the only 
consolation she could offer. She listened eagerly 
for the first words, and at length they came abrupt, 
resolute, inexorable. 

** Tt is useless—I cannot do it!” 

And Ida ceased to urge the impossible ; not 
that she ceased to think it right, but she felt that 
she had gone as far as she could—as she ought. 
With undiminished tenderness she soothed the 
agitated Madeline, and again offered to go to Mr. 
Tyrrell, to speak for her, to do anything, every- 
thing she might to spare or to serve her. 

‘** Tell him that I am ready to see him—now— 
directly, if he so pleases.”’ 

‘Dearest Madeline, are you fit? have you 
strength ?”’ 

‘*] am as strong asI shall ever be,’’ replied 
Madeline, sharply, almost peevishly; ‘‘ nothing 
can hurt me so much as delay or remonstrance.”’ 

Ida was at the door in an instant; she would 
have paused to express her fear of having given 
unnecessary pain, to ask forgiveness ; but she felt 
that it was not a time to think of herself, or to 
expect Madeline to think of her, so she was with- 
drawing quietly and quickly, when her friend's 
voice checked her in an accent whose very feeble- 
ness made it the more impressive, ‘‘ Ida !—stop 
—you are to do what you think right. Leave me 
—quick—and say nothing !”’ 

The injunction could not be disobeyed, for there 
was a pale and awful anguish in the face of her 
who gave it, which it would have been profaneness 
to contemplate. Once again, however, she recalled 
the departing Ida, hurrying after her with a mo- 
mentary strength, the result of vehement agita- 
tion, and saying, rapidly, ‘‘ Tell him that I place 
myself entirely in his hands, and only supplicate 
that he does not ask to see me!’’ She turned 
and flung herself on her knees, almost on her face, 
prostrate upon the floor, while Ida, merely bowing 
her head, in token that she understood and would 
fulfil the request, went from her even as she had 
come to her—trembling, tearful, and speechless. 
She hurried in search of Mr. Tyrrell, feeling as 
though half an hour’s unnecessary delay would be 
guilt. She found him awaiting her in the vesti- 
bule, with a countenance from which he vainly 
sought to banish the signs of anxiety and emotion. 
Silently she placed the volume in his hands; he 
looked wonderingly and inquiringly at her. 

‘* | was to give you this,”’ faltered she, ‘‘ and 
to say—that—that she will submit to your deter- 
mination in everything, but that she earnestly 
beseeches you—”’ Ida hesitated. 

** What?’ exclaimed he quickly. 

** Not to insist upon seeing her,’’ added Ida, in 
a low, abashed voice. 

** A true woman’s submission,’ observed Mr. 
Tyrrell, bitterly. ‘* She will do whatever I de- 
mand, and then she restricts my demands to what- 
ever she pleases. I understand perfectly.” 
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‘Indeed, you do not understand!’’ cried Ida. 
‘* You never have understood, and I believe you 
never will understand her. You have thrown 
away a treasure of true affection, and you would 
not even stoop to pick it up when it lay at your 
feet. Wrong as she may have been in the past, 
if her husband had understood her, if he had loved 
her, if his thoughts had not been exclusively 
centred and entirely occupied in himself, she 
might have been now a happy, honored wife. 
The ruin of a heart, the wreck of a life is your 
work ; at least the guilt is half yours. The 
wrong which you did her in making her believe 
that she was beloved, though less palpable and 
less definite, perhaps less capable of being sen- 
tenced, less sure to be avenged, was full as deep 
and far more irreparable than that which she 
afterwards did you.”’ 

She paused, breathless, and, as soon as she 
paused, felt ashamed of her impetuosity, and 
afraid of its result. There is no truer nor more 
universal law of woman’s nature than that which 
gives fire tothe gentlest, and boldness to the most 
timid, in the cause, not of herself, but of her affec- 
tions; but it is a fire whereat the very hand which 
kindles it, trembles in sudden amazement. 

‘** 1 beg your pardon,’’ said Ida, humbly. 

Mr. Tyrrell did not do as he ought; very few 
men do in difficult circumstances. He did not 
take Ida by the hand, and say warmly, * For 
what? for speaking the truth tome!’’ It was. 
perhaps, quite as much as could be expected of 
him that he felt something like this in his heart, 
and that he demonstrated it outwardly by smiling 
kindly at her, as if he quite forgave her. He 
looked as though the eloquent rebuke were a 
specimen of not unamiable childish petulance, and 
this manner of patronizing and indulging the truth 
gave some small inexplicable satisfaction to he 
Man in him; at least, I suppose it must have 
been so, because this is such a common masculine 
habit. The frank avowals, the stately candors, 
the noble self-forgettings which we meet with in 
hooks, are very seldom met with anywhere else. 
When they are, let us guard them jealously, for 
they are the jewels of life; they should be the 
zone of the heart in its secret retirement, for it 
would seem that the air of heaven, or the gaze of 
man, may tarnish the delicacy of their brightness. 
There is a kind of allowable, and even neces- 
sary churlishness, so to speak, in true affection ; 
we like to keep our friends not only for, but & 
ourselves. But to return. 

** And I am to read this!’’ said Tyrrell, mus- 
ingly. He put the book in his pocket, and stood 
still, looking strangely and awkwardly. ‘* Is she 
alone ?’’ asked he at last. 

‘* She wished to be left alone,’’ replied Ida; 
“*T shall go to her in a little while ; but just now 
I think it is better for her—she is terribly 
agitated.”’ 

He was silent; then, with a courteous little 
bow, which seemed almost grotesque, so suddenly 
did it introduce the formalities of daily conven- 
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tionalism into the presence of those powers and 
passions by which conventionalism is shattered 
into fragments—he left her. Ida sought her own 
room, and sat down to think—not of Madeline, 
but of herself. 

So rapidly had events crowded upon each other 
that not till now had she leisure of thought for 
reviewing her last strange and painful conversa- 
tion with Godfrey. It was there in her mind as a 
thing suppressed, shut up, not to be looked at for 
the time, yet undoubtedly existing and importu- 
nately present. She had only thrust it a little 
below the surface, and the moment the actual 
pressure was withdrawn it arose, and she could 
not shun the encounter. She recalled his tone, 
his look, his gestures, and the intense reality of 
them all was terribly convincing. It seemed 
strange that they should be more impressive in 
memory than in actual occurrence, but sv it was. 
She hated and despised herself for her slowness 
of perception; she accused herself of cruelty, of 
coldness, of idiocy. Alas! she was only guilty 
of innocence. It is wonderful how soon, the first 
shock being over, the mind accustoms itself to the 
contemplation of new and terrific forms ; it is still 
more wonderful how soon the heart learns to veil, 
to disguise, to beautify them with fair excuses. 
{da had received, almost unconsciously, the idea 
of the dark truth which lay in Godfrey’s narra- 
tion, and she was now far more occupied with 
condemning herself as pitiless than with thinking 
of him as criminal. Indeed, she consigned the 
crime to some far unseen hiding-place. She took 
it for granted before the beginning of the history, 
and she began with the misery and the repentance. 
How intelligible was now all that wayward vari- 
ableness, which had so often wounded her in him; 
how touching an aspect did the close union be- 
ween the brothers now assume! It was the seal 
of a perpetual pardon, ever besought, never with- 
held. She went through, in fancy, the life of 
both ; identifying herself with the struggles, the 
pangs, the keen and silent sufferings of Godfrey, 
with that vivid force so natural to an imaginative 
heart when the subject under contemplation is a 
friend, too proud, too shy, or too self-governed to 
ask for sympathy. The undemanded, often un- 
suspected tenderness which we lavish upon the 
woes of such an one, is, by some strange yet 
precious perverseness of our nature, a thousand- 
fold more liberal, more delicate, and more vigilant, 
than the compassion which is charmed from us by 
tears or wrung from us by entreaties. We create 
anew for ourselves each trial that he has under- 
gone, and assert a partnership in all ; and with an 
involuntary reserve, different from his own, and 
yet the counterpart of it, we delight in thinking 
that we feel far more for him than he suspects or 
would believe—more even than he would ever 
confess that he has felt for himself. In love, yet 
more than in charity, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Ida was growing rapidly familiar with the face 
of evil; sin and surrow had started up Lefore her, 
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yet did the last so shelter and embrace the first 
that condemnation was lost in pity. The Puritan 
spirit which brands the offences of others is as 
different for the Christian spirit which watches 
tremulously for its own, as darkness is from 
light. Innocence, like Him from whom she 
comes, is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; it 
is hers not only to suffer long and be kind, but to 
be strong and patient in belief, prodigal and inex- 
haustible in hope. Ida’s heart said no hard words 
to her either of Madeline or of Godfrey. She 
was, however, still too young, too unused to the 
business of life, to be able thoroughly to realize to 
herself what had happened. It seemed to her a 
mournful and pathetic vision, which brightened as 
she gazed upon it. She thought how dear she 
must be to Godfrey, since he had chosen her as tho 
depository of his secret, and then she wept bitter 
tears of self-reproach in remembering that she had 
given nim pain instead of consolation. But if it 
was in her power to wound, it must be in her 
power also to heal, and this poor logic comforted 
her greatly. Only she felt impatient to apply the 
balm at once; to let Godfrey know, without an 
instant’s delay, that he had mistaken mere sur- 
prise and unconsciousness for horror, and that she 
was still the sister whom he had chosen for him- 
self. Her heart beat quick, she felt feverish and 
confused ; it was the natural result of the agita- 
tions of the day, yet she was almost afraid of meet- 
ing Godfrey till she should have become a little 
more composed. ‘Twice she rose, moved to the 
door, and twice returned to her seat, spreading her 
hands over her lovely, troubled face, and striving, 
by a strong effort of will and an earnest self-com- 
mendation to God, to subdue the tumult within. 
Then she began once more to build for the future ; 
a happy family-picture grew up before her eyes, a 
group of many well-known and well-loved figures. 
Hand-in-hand with Godfrey she sat at the feet of 
her father, whose presence was as the presence of 
an angel, sanctioning and consecrating their affee- 
tion; kind, gentle aunt Ellinor looked tenderly upon 
them, and dear uncle John peeped smiling from 
behind a screen. Some one else, too, was looking 
at them; some one who said, in low and thankful 
voice, ‘Oh! how can I ever use these restored 
eyes, except in looking at faces so beautiful and 
so beloved?’ A fairy’s wand had done it—the 
fairy of youthful, hopeful fancy. Those visions 
of earthly happiness are very puzzling ; so pure, 
so perfect are they, and yet so different from all 
we dare conceive of the happiness of heaven. It 
seems strange that, in the greater number of hu- 
man hearts, there should be faculties whieh find 
no oecupation, cravings which obtain no answer, 
conceptions to which there is no responding reality 
throughout Eternity. ‘True, they will be all ab- 
sorbed in the loftier capacities of risen and purified 
humanity ; yet does it seem mysterious that they 
should have been, so to speak, created only ww 
cease. 

More than an hour glided away unperceived, 
and by degrees she began to feel the necessity of 
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éxchanging her dreams for action. 
not yet quite resolve to encounter Godfrey, so she 
weat in search of Frederick, to whom she always 
felt that she could speak with far less restraint. 
She found him in the library alone; a rare, but 
just now a most fortunate occurrence. She felt 
embarrassed—she did not know how to begin the 
subject, nor how far she could let him know what 
had happened, without giving him pain; she had 
a kind of persuasion that he knew of Godfrey's 
intended confession, yet she could not feel sure 
of this, and so she hesitated, and doubted whether 
to speak of it or not. She sat down by his side, 
put her hand into his, and asked him, with forced 
playfulness, of what he was thinking? 

** OF you, dear Ida,’’ was his immediate reply, 
but the words were uttered in a tone so full of 
melancholy that she directly felt sure he knew all, 
and was secretly reproaching her. 


**O, Frederick!’" she replied, her eves over- | 


flowing with tears, *‘ do not be angry with me! | 
did not mean the least unkindness. I> was so 
astonished, so pained, so shocked that I really did 
not understand—and so I—I—I do so want to be | 
friends with Godfrey ! 
find him.”’ 

** With Godfrey!’ answered Frederick. 
have not seen him since the morning. 
thinking of him.”’ 

* But I am thinking 
quickly. 


Do teil me where I ean 


‘6 | 


1 was not 


of him,’’ rejoined Ida, 

** It would make him very happy to hear that. 
But, dear Ida, let us forget him fur a few mo- 
ments. 
about- 


I have been wanting to speak to you 





are you Jistening to me?’ 

** Yes, dear Frederick, I will listen,’’ eried she, 
summoning up her attention, which, to say the 
truth, was not a little inclined to wander. ** Only, 
Godfrey e 

** Nay,’’ interposed he, “it is a very grave | 
matter of which I have to speak. Dearest Ida, 
you have known but little sorrow, and if 1 could 
fix the course of your future life, it should all ran 
through pleasant pastures and under sunshiny 
skies ; but God knows what is good for you better 
than Ido. And in His eyes it has seemed good 
that you should taste affliction. 





© terrified,’’ (pressing her hand earnesily between 
his own,) ** no irrevocable blow has been struck— 
no irreparable misfortune has befallen you—there 
is still hope.” 

‘** Papa!’’ said Ida, trembling violently. 
could articulate no more. 

‘**] have a note for you from him,’’ replied 
Frederick, speaking very gently and deliberately. 
“He gave it to Mr. Tyrrell, who was charged to 
communicate it in the first instance to Mrs. Ches- 
ter, and afterwards, if necessary, to you. It is| 
now necessary, and the task has fallen upon me. 
God knows, Ida, every tear you shed seems 
wrung from my own heart. What shall 1 say to 
comfort you ?”’ 

She took the Jetter from his hand without 
speaking, and read, compelling herself to do 


, 


| 





She could|so, as it were, by main 


Nay, do not look , 


;you must have a woman with you. 
She | ready; I will give you no trouble, and I will try 


|to be a comfort to you if I can.” 
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force, the following 
words :— 


My parting Ipa,—When I parted from you 
I would not pain vou by telling you what I then 
well knew myself, namely, that I was affected by 
a disorder which is—I must not conceal it—of 
dangerous though not of hopeless character. I 
| wished to save my precious child the anxiety of 


pate months of separation, but there is a point 


after which concealment becomes unkindness and 
idistrust ; and that point is now reached. J} have 
|confidence in your courage ; I have faith that God 
} will support you. Iam myself quite calm, and ] 
| feel sure that you will aid me in maintaining my 
| calinness ; I know you are capable of such an 
lelfort. Come to me, then, my darling; I owe 
| you this confidence. Come to me, remembering 
jthose who out of weakness were made strong, 
‘remembering also whose strength it was that was 
perfected in their weakness. It is vouchsafed to 
us also to suffer somewhat for our Lord. Come, 
and I shall at least have the happiness of wateh- 
ing and wiping away such tears as you cannot 
Mr. Tyrrell will tell you all the 
ain not allowed to write at great 
God bless you. 
Your affectionate father, 
Percy Lee. 


help shedding. 
particulars, for I 
length. 


Let us pass over in silence the hour which fol- 
lowed the reading of this letter. Atits close Ida 
was ready and the carriage was at the door. As 
she issued from her room, her face pale and hag- 
gard, her eves full of that desolation which knows 
not the softness of tears, little Arthur ran to meet 
her, buoyant and uproarious in his childish glee. 
‘] am going to see poor sick Mrs. Chester,’’ 
cried he; ‘* papa sent me, and he says I am to be 
very gentle to her.”’ 

Ida passed on without heeding him, or even 
understanding the import of his words. Unused 
to aught but tenderness from her, the little fellow 
stood still, wondering and displeased ; but, speed- 
ily forgetting his wrath in eagerness to visit his 
new acquaintance, he betook himself to the door 
of Mrs. Chester’s bedroom. 

Ona the stairs poor awkward Agnes joined her 
** Tda,’’ said she, in a thick, broken voice, ‘* 1 am 
going with you. Pray let me ; aunt Ellinor ean- 
not leave Frederick, and Mrs. Chester is ill, ane 


I am quite 


A silent pressure of the hand was the only 


;reply, and the two cousins entered the carriage 


| 
| 


together. Ida did not notice that Alexander took 


| his seat upon the box; she was almost uncon- 


scious of uncle John’s hearty embrace and fal- 
tered blessing as she ascended the steps; she had 


‘not remembered to take leave of Madeline; she 


had even forgotten Godfrey. 

She did not know, for it had been thought 
betier not th reveal it to her as yet, the immediate 
cause of the summons she had received. It was 
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necessary that Mr. Lee should undergo a very | 
dangerous operation, which might possibly restore | 
him to health, but which, if it failed, would | 
greatly accelerate the termination of his sufferings. | 
He felt that it would, indeed, be a needless and | 
irreparable cruelty disguising itself in the shape | 
of kindness, which, under such circumstances, | 
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and at such a time, should seek to separate his 
child from him. Yet, while he was determined 
not to allow her presence during the trial, he 
wished also, if possible, to keep the knowledge of 
it from her till it was over, only securing that he 
should at least see her once more, and that she 
should be present to close his eyes. 





From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
WHAT AMUSEMENTS ARE ADMISSIBLE. 


I sre some of our good people writing in the 
Advocate on the subject of Methodist schools and 
theatricals, and what is, and is not, innocent amuse- 
ment; but none of them appear to me to be suffi- 
ciently plain and clear. I like, on all such matters, 
fur writers to be what we old folks sometimes call 
plain and flat-footed, that all who read may under- 
stand ; and as it does seem to me that of late years 
there does seem to be too much rope given, I 
thought I would ask you a few plain questions, to 
which I must insist on your giving equally as plain 
and flat-footed answers ; and I will begin with the 
membership ; and, 

1. Is it wrong to go out and see the horses run? 

2. If not, is it wrong to bet on them? 

3. Is it right to go to theatres, and deal in lot- 
tery tickets ? 

4. Is it right to play at cards, even for amuse- 
ment ? 

5. Is it right to purchase or play on any musical 
instrument, from the accordeon up to the piano or 
organ ? 

6. If it is, is it wrong to dance to the sound 
thereof! 

7. Is it right to suffer our children to be shoot- 
ing their fire-crackers, playing checkers, dominoes, 
and others of kin? 

8. Is it right to purchase skates, and go and | 
amuse themselves on the ice, instead of doing it’ 
by reading the Bible, or some other good book ! 

9. Is it right to go to balls, or to ball-yards— 
alleys? 

10. If so, is it wrong to partake of the amuse- 
ments ¢ 

These amusements were once all cried down. 
Has the rope stretched, or unwound? As to the 
ministry, | would fain hope they are not chargeable. 
Would that I could also say it of the membership ! 

Our fathers, where are they’ Wesley, Asbury, 
Whatecoat, Pickering, Everett, Sharp, and a host 
of others, who cried all these things down? They 
are gone where we have got to follow them. Would 
to God they had left their mantle, and more of 
their spirit with us who are left behind. There is 
a great want of money to fill the missionary treas- 
ury, Bible treasury, and provide for the worn-out 

reachers. Well, I go in for all these things. 

ut if those who purchase pianos, and other mu- 
sical instruments, as well as skates, would put that 
money these things cost into the Lord’s treasury, 
it would there do much good; and, instead of tri- 
fling away their time with those worse than foole- 
ries, if they spent it on their knees, and reading 
some good books, it would certainly be much better 
for the church generally. 

But perhaps | am now doing wrong. I did not 
intend to intimate any opinion. But to these ques- 
tions you will do me the favor to give me a candid! 
answer. Kent. 








Dec. 27, 1849. 


We here allow our old friend to speak out his 
whole heart; and now will proceed to give him 
‘* plain and flat-footed answers.’ First, we must 
inform our readers that the signature of our corre- 
spondent is not his real name—so no one must 
identify him with our excellent father Kent, of 
New England. 

To the first four questions, we answer, all 
wrong. To the fifth, we answer, not wrong when 
circumstances make it expedient—we go for music 
in its place. ‘To the siath, we answer, undoubt- 
edly wrong. As to the seventh, we say, ‘* shoot- 
ing fire crackers’’ is mean business, and ‘* playing 
checkers,’’ &c., should be discouraged as having 
bad tendencies. In answer to the eighth question, 
we say, we think skating an innocent and healthy 
exercise for boys ; but rather dangerous on thin ice. 
We would not enjoin ** reading the Bible, or some 
other good book,’ as an amusement. It should 
have its place, but should be considered a devo- 
tional, or at least a serious duty. To the ninth 
question, we answer. mo—and this answers the 
tenth. 

We were educated under the Puritanie regimen, 
and not being very young, may be supposed, from 
habit, strongly prepossessed against fashionable 
follies. We are not, however, quite so rigid as 
our friend Kent. We are not old enough to recol- 


| : : 
lect the time when the children of Methodists 


amused themselves in *‘ reading the Bible, or some 
other good book.’? When a boy, we were indulged 
in all sorts of innocent and healthy amusements, 
and we have allowed our own children the same 
latitude. While we must contend for the right 
and necessity of this course to the young, we have 
no fellowship for anything demoralizing, or having 
a tendency to debase the intellect or heart. 





Law or Storms.—Captain Handley, of the 
Sultany, has recently most successfully tested the 
truth of the law which regards tropical tornadoes as 
cyclones, or revolving masses of air travelling 
along certain curved lines. ‘The edge of the ey- 
clone referred to was thirty degrees, at least, from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Aden, and its effects were 
felt at the distance of 2,000 miles. The course of 
the ship Sultany was south-west, when, overtaken 
by the storm, Captain Handley says, in his log, he 
‘* furled top-sails and fore-sails, and rounded the 
ship to, with her head to the eastward, as J have 
every reason to believe I am on the edge of a 
hurricane.’’ The storm passed onward to the south- 
west ; and thus, by laying to, and steering to the 


‘eastward, Captain Handley, no doubt, saved his 


ship and 300 coolies on board. This triumph of 
scientific observation cannot be too widely known. 
—Althencum. 
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From the Athenzum. 
A CHILD’S GRAVE AT FLORENCE. 


A. A. E. C., born July, 1848, died November, 1849. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Or English blood—of Tuscan birth, 
What country should we give her? 
—Instead of any on the earth, 
The civic heavens receive her.— 


And here, among the English tombs, 
In Tuscan ground we lay her, 

While the blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 


A little child—how long she lived, 
By months, not years, is reckoned : 

Born in one July—she survived 
Alone to see a second. 


Bright-featured, as the July sun 
Her little face still played in— 
And splendors, with her birth begun, 
Had had no time for fading. 


So, Li.y—from those July hours— 
No wonder we should call her ; 

She looked such kinship to the flowers,— 
Was but a little taller. 


A Tuscan Lily,—only white ; 
As Dante, in abhorrence 

Of red corruption, wished, aright, 
The lilies of his Florence. 


We could not wish her whiter :—her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 

The house !—a lovely thing to wear 
Upon a mother’s bosom! 


This July creature thought perhaps 
Our speech not worth assuming ; 
She sat upon her parents’ laps, 
And mimicked the gnat’s humming. 


Said—*‘ Father, Mother :’’—then, left off— 
For tongues celestial, fitter ' 

Her hair had grown just long enough 
To catch heaven’s jasper-glitter. 


Babes '—Love could always hear and see 
Behind the cloud that hid them: 

—* Let little children come to me, 
And do not thou forbid them.”’ 


So, unforbidding, have we met, 

And gently here have laid her; 
Though winter is no time to get 

The flowers that should o’erspread her. 


We should bring pansies, quick with spring, 
Rose, violet, daffodilly, 

And also, above everything, 
White lilies for our Lily. 


Nay, more than flowers this grave exacts,— 
Glad, grateful attestations 

Of her sweet eyes and pretty acts,— 
With calm renunciations. 


Her very mother, with light feet 
Should leave the place too earthy, 
Saying—* The angels have thee, sweet, 
ecause we are not worthy !”’ 


But winter kills the orange-buds— 
The gardens in the frost are ; 

And all the heart dissolves in floods, 
Remembering we have lost her. 





Poor earth—poor heart !—too weak, too weak 
To miss the July shining : 

Poor heart !—what bitter words we speak— 
When God speaks of resigning ! 


Sustain this heart in us that faints, 
Thou God, the self-existent ! 

—We catch up wild at parting saints, 
And feel thy heaven too distant. 


The wind that swept them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our vesture : 

On the shut door that let them in 
We beat with frantic gesture :— 


To us—us also open straight! 
The outer life is chilly. 

Are we, too, like the earth, to wait 
Till next year for our Lily? 


—O, my own baby on my knees, 
My leaping, dimpled treasure— 

At every word I write like these, 
Clasped close, with stronger pressure ! 


Too well my own heart understands— 
At every word, beats fuller— 
—My little feet, my little hands, 
And hair of Lily’s color ! 


But God gives patience:—Love learns strength, 
And Faith remembers promise, 

And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us. 


Love, strong as Death, can conquer Death, 
Through struggle made more glorious : 

This mother stills her sobbing breath, 
Renouncing, yet victorious. 


Arms empty of her child she lifts, 
With spirit unbereaven :— 

** God will not all take back His gifts— 
My Lily’s mine in Heaven. 


** Still mine—maternal rights serene 
Not given to another !”’ 

The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls of child and mother. 


‘* Meanwhile,”’ the mother cries, ‘* content !’ 
** Our love was well divided : 

Its sweetness following where she went, 
Its anguish stayed where I did. 


Well done of God, to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness ! 
To us—the empty room and cot ; 
To her—the heaven’s completeness, 


To us—this grave; to her—the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring in ; 
To us—the silence in the house ; 
To her—the choral singing ! 


For her—to gladden in God's view ; 
For us—to hope and bear on : 

Grow, Lily in thy garden new, 
Beside the Rose of Sharon ! 


Grow fast in heaven, sweet Lily clipped, 
In love more calm than this is; 

And may the angels dewy-lipped 
Remind thee of our kisses ! 


While none shall tell thee of our tears— 
These human tears now falling— : 
Till, after a few patient years, 
One Home shall take us all in: 
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Child, father, mother—who, left out? 
—Not mother, and not father :— 

And when, their dying couch about 
The natural mists shall gather, 
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Some smiling ange] close shall stand, 
In old Correggio’s fashion, 
Bearing a Lity in his hand 
For Death's aNNUNCIATION.”’ 





THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL. 


A honeymoon cannot forever last ; nor sense of 
danger, when it long hath past ;—but one little dif- 
ference from out manie greater differences between 
my late happie fortnighte in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and my present dailie course in Barbican, hath 
marked the distinction between lover and husband. 
There it was ‘* Sweet Moll,” ‘* My heart’s life of 
life,’’ ‘* My dearest cleaving mischief ;”’ here, ’t is 
onlie ‘* Wife,’ ‘* Mistress Milton,’’ or, at most, 
*¢ Deare or sweet wife.’’ This, | know, is master- 
fulle and seemly. 

Onlie, this morning, chancing to quote one of his 
owne lines, 


These things may startle well, but not astounde— 


he sayd, ina kind of wonder, ‘* Why, Moll, whence 
had you that? Methought you hated versing, as 

ou used to cal] it. When learnt you to love it?’ 

hung my head in my old foolish way, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Since I learnt to love the verser.’’ 
** Why, this is the best of alle !”’ he hastilie cried ; 
‘*can my sweet wife be indeede heart of my heart 
and spirit of my spirit’ I lost, or drove away a 
child, and have found a woman.’ ‘Thereafter he 
less often wifed me, and I found I was agayn sweet 
Moll. 

This afternoon, Christopher Milton lookt in on 
us. After saluting me with y° usual] mixture of 
malice and civilitie in his looks, he fell into easie 
conversation ; and presentlie says to his brother 
quietlic enough, ** I saw a curious pennyworth at a 
book-stall as | came along this morning.’’—** What 
was that !’’ says my husband, brightening up. * It 
had a long name,”’ says Christopher: ** I think it 
was called Tetrachordon.’’ My husband cast mea 
suddain, quick look, but I did not soe much as 
change color, and quietlie continued my sewing. 

‘] wonder,”’ says he, after a pause, ‘‘ that you 
did not invest a small portion of your ecapitall in 
the work, as you say it was soe greate a bargain. 
However, Mr. Kit, let me give you one small hint 
with alle y° goode humour imaginable ; don’t take 
advantage of our neare and deare relation to make 
too frequent opportunities of saying to me anything 
that would certainlie procure for another man a 
thrashing !”’ 

Then, after a short silence betweene alle, he sud- 
dainlie burst out laughing, and cried, ** I know ‘tis 
on the stalls; I’ve seene it, Kit, myself! Oh, 
had you seene, as I did, the blockheads poring over 
the title, and hammering at it while you might 
bave walked to Mile End and back !”’ 

‘“*'That’s fame, I suppose,’ says Christopher, 
drylie ; and then goes off to talk of some new ex- 
ercise of the press-licenser’s authoritie, which he 
seemed to approve, but it kindled my husband in a 
inute. 

‘** What folly! what nonsense !”’ cried he, smiting 
the table ; ‘‘ these Jacks in office sometimes devise 
such senselesse things that I really am ashamed of 
being of theire party. License, indeed! their li- 
cense! I suppose they will shortlie license the 
lengthe of Moll’s curls, and regulate the colour of 
her hoode, and forbid the larks to sing within sounde 
of Bow bell, and the bees to hum o’ Sundays. Me- 
thoughte | had broken Mabbot’s teeth two years 
agone ; but I must bring forthe a new edition of 


iy Areopagitica; and 1’l] put your name down, 
Kit, for a hundred copies !”’ 





Oct.—Though a rusticall life hath ever had my 
suffrages, nothing can be more pleasant than our 
regular course. We rise at five or sooner ; while 
my husband combs his hair, he commonly hums or 
sings some psalm or hymn, versing it, maybe, as 
he goes on. Being drest, Ned reads him a chap- 
ter in the Hebrew Bible. With Ned stille at his 
knee, and me by his side, he expounds and improves 
y° same; then, after a shorte, heartie prayer, re- 
leasesus both. Before | have finished my dressing, 
I hear him below at his organ, with the two lads, 
who sing as well as choristers, hymning anthems 
and Gregorian chants, now soaring up to y* clouds, 
as “twere, and then dying off as though some wide 
echoing space lay betweene us. I usuallie find 
time to tie on my hoode and slip away to y* herb- 
market for a bunch of fresh radishes or cresses, a 
sprig of parsley, or at y® leaste a posy, to lay on 
his plate. A good wheaten loaf, fresh butter and 
eggs, and a large jug of milk compose our simple 
breakfast ; for he likes not, as my father, to see boys 
hacking a huge piece of beef, nor cares for heavie 
feeding, himself. Onlie, olde Mr. Milton sometimes 
takes a rasher of toasted bacon, but commonly, a 
basin of furmity, which I prepare more to his minde 
than y® servants can. 

After breakfast, I well know the boys’ lessons 
will last till noone. I therefore go to my closett 
duties after my Forest [ill fashion ; thence to mar- 
ket, buy what I neede, come home, look to my 
maids, give forthe needefulle stores, then to my 
needle, my books, or perchance to my lute, which 
I woulde faine play better. From twelve to one is 
the boys’ hour of pastime; and it may generallie 
be sayd, my husband's and mine too. He draws 
aside the green curtain—for we sit mostly in a 
large chamber shaped like the letter ‘T, and thus 
divided while at our separate duties ; my end is yr 
pleasantest, has the sun most upon it, and hath a 
haleony overlooking a garden. At one, we dine ; 
always on simple, plain dishes, but dressed with 
neatnesse and care. Olde Mr. Milton sits at my 
right hand and says grace ; and, though growing a 
little deaf, enters into alle y* livelie discourse at 
table. He loves me to help him to ye tenderest, by 
reason of his losse of teeth. My husband careth 
not to sitt over the wine: and hath noe sooner fin- 
ished the cheese and pippins than he reverts to the 
viol or organ, and not onlie sings himself, but will 
make me sing too, though he sayth my voice is 
better than my ear. Never was there such a tune- 
fulle spiritt. He alwaies tears himself away at 
laste, as with a kind of violence, and returns to his 
books at six o’ the clock. Meantime, his old father 
dozes, and | sew at his side. 

From six to eight, we are seldom without 
friends, chance visitants, often scholarlike and 
witty, who tell us alle y° news, and remain to 
partake of a light supper. ‘The boys enjoy this 
season as much as I doe, though with books before 
them, their hands over their ears, pretending to con 
the morrow’s tasks. If the guests chance to be mu- 
sicalle, the lute and viol are broughte forilie, to 





alternate with roundelay and madrigal ; the old man 
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beating time with his feeble fingers, and now and 
then joining with his quavering voice. (By the 
way, he hath not forgotten to this hour, my im- 
puted crime of losing that song by Harry Lawes ; 
my husband takes my part, and sayth it will turn 
up some day when leaste expected, like Justinian’s 
Pandects.) Hubert brings him his pipe anda glass 
of water, and then I crave his blessing and goe to 
bed ; first, praying ferventlie for alle beneathe this 
deare roof, and then for alle at Sheepscote and For- 
est Hill. 

On Sabbaths, besides the public ordinances of 
devotion, which I cannot, with alle my striking, 
bring myself to love like y° services to which | 
have beene accustomed, we have much reading, 
singing, and discoursing among ourselves. ‘The 
maids sing, the boys sing, Hubert sings, olde Mr. 
Milton sings; and trulie with soe much of it, I 
woulde sometimes as lief have them quiete. The 
Sheepseote Sundays suited me better. ‘The sab- 
bath exercise of the boys is to read a chapter in the 
Greek testament, heare my husband expounde the 
same ; and write out a system of divinitie as he 
dictates to them, walking to and fro. In listening 
thereto, I find my pleasure and profitt. 

I have alsoe my owne little catechizing, after a 
humbler sorte, in y® kitchen, and some poore folk 
to relieve and console, with my husband's concur- 
rence and encouragement. ‘lhus, the Sabbath is 
devoutlie and happilie passed. 

My husband alsoe takes, once in a fortnighte or 
soe, what he blythelie calls * a gaudy day,’ equallie 
to his owne content, the boys’,and mine. On these 
occasions, it is my province to provide colde fowls 
or pigeon pie, which Hubert carries, with what 
else we neede, to the spot selected for our camp 
dinner. Sometimes we take boat to Richmond or 


neighbourhoode is too hot to holde them; olde 
friends cowardlie and suspicious, olde and new foes 
in league together. Leave Oxon they must; but 
where to goe’? Father, despite his broken health 
and hatred of the foreigner, must needes depart 
beyond seas; at leaste within y’ six months; but 
how, with an emptie purse, make his way in a 
strange land, with a wife and seven children at his 
heels? Soe ends mother with a ‘* Lord have merey 
upon us!’’ as though her house was as surelie 
doomed to destruction as if it helde y* plague. 

Mine eyes were yet swollen with tears, when my 
husband stept in. He askt, ‘* What ails you, pre- 
cious wife?’ J] coulde but sigh, and give him the 
letter. Having read y* same, he says, ** But what 
my dearest? Have we not ample room here for 
them all? I speak as to generalls, you must care 
for particulars, and stow them as you will. There 
are plenty of small rooms for the boys ; but, if your 
father, being infirm, needes a ground-floor chamber, 
you and | will mount aloft. 

I coulde but look my thankfullenesse and kiss his 
hand. ‘* Nay,’ he added, with increasing gentle- 
nesse, ‘think not I have seene your cares for my 
own father without loving and blessing you. Let 
Mr. Powell come and see us happie ; it may tend 
to make him see. Let him and his abide with us. 
at the leaste, till the spring ; his lads will studdy 
and play with mine, your mother will help you in 
your housewiferie, the two olde men will chirp 
together beside the Christmasse hearth ; and, if I 
find thy weeklie bills the heavier ‘t will be but to 
write another book, and make a better bargain for 
it than I did for the last. We will use hospitalitie 
without grudging ; and, as for your own increase 
of cares, | suppose ‘t will be but to order two legs 
|of mutton insteade of one !”’ 





Greenwich. ‘Iwo young ygallants, Mr. Alphrey| And soe, with a laugh, left me, most joyfulle, 
and Mr. Miller, love to joyn our partie, and toil at} happy wife! to drawe sweete out of sowre. de- 
the oar, or scramble up the hilis, as merrilie as the | lighte out of sorrowe ; and to summon mine owne 
boys. I must say they deal savagelie with the | kindred aboute me, and wipe away theire tears, bid 
pigeon pie afterwards. ‘They have as wild spiritts | them eat, drink, and be merry, and shew myselfe 
as our Dick and Harry, but withal a most wonder- | to them, how proud, how cherished a wife ! 
full reverence for my husband, whom they courteto| Surelie my mother will Jearne to love John Mil- 
read and recite, and provoke to pleasant argument, jton at last! If she doth not, this will be my secret 
never prolonged to wearinesse, and seasoned with | crosse, for ’tis hard to love dearlie two persons who 
frolic, jest, and witt. Olde Mr. Milton joyns not! esteeme not one another. But she will, she must, 
these parties. 1 leave him alwaies to Dolly's care, | not onlie respect him for his uprightnesse and mag- 
firste providing for him asweetbread or some smalle | nanimitie, coupled with what himselfe calls * an 
relish, such as he loves. He is in bed ere we re- | honest haughtinesse and self-esteeme,”’ but like him 
turn, which is oft by moonlighte. for his kind and equall temper, (ot ‘* harsh and 
How soone must smiles give way to tears! Here | crabbed,’’ as I have hearde her call it,) his easie 
is a Jetter from deare mother, taking noe note of | flow of mirthe, his manners, unaffectedlie cheer- 
what | write to her, and for good reason, she is soe | fulle ; his voice, musical] ; his person, beautifull ; 
distraught at her owne and deare father’s ill con-|his habitt, gracefull; his hospitalitie, naturall to 
dition. ‘The rebels (I must call them such) have | him; his purse, countenance, time, trouble, at his 
60e stript and opprest them, they cannot make theire | friend’s service ; his devotion, humble; his for- 
house tenantable ; nor have aught to feede on, had | givenesse, heavenlie! May it please God that my 
they e’en a whole roof over theire heads. ‘The; mother shall like John Milton! * * * * # 





To ear Humete Pir.—Mr. Editor—Your cor-| table, inferior of course to the venison pasty which 
respondent, Mr. Hammach, having recorded Mr.! smoked upon the dais, and therefore not inexpres- 
Pepys’ love of ‘* brave venison pasty,’’ whilst ask-| sive of that humiliation which the term “ eating 
ing the derivation of the phrase, ** eating humble | humble pie’’ now painfully describes. The ‘* um- 
pie,’’ in reference to a bill of fare of Pepys’ age, 1| bles’’ of the deer are constantly the perquisites of 
venture to submit that the Awmble pie of that period|the gamekeeper.—A. G.—Kcclesfield, Nov. 24, 
was indeed the pie named in the list quoted ; and| 1849 —From Notes and Queries. a new and very 
not only so, but that it was made out of the ‘* um-| interesting weekly paper. original in its design, 
bles” or entrails of the deer, a dish of the second | and hitherto most successfully carried out. —E-zam. 
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